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AESTRACT 

This report describes five out of seventeen units in 
a World Civilization program, a two-yea: humanities oriented 

interdisciplinary English and social studies program. Course material 
focuses on these records of man which represent his thoughts and 
feelings about life. History serves as the basis for the 
chronological development of the course, however literature, drama, 
philosophy, art, and music are included as an integral part of the 
content. English skills are taught through an extensive program of 
expository writing, literary interpretation, oral expression, and 
independent study. In social studies the instructor team focuses on 
critical thinking, problem solving, drawing relationships, developing 
a sense of time and space, analyzing information in terms of social, 
political, economic, cultural, and religious activity. There are 
three methods used: lecture, informal lecture-discussion, and small 
group discussion including use of multi-media center. The units 
included here are: The Ancient Near East, The Egyptians and the 
Hebrews, Renaissance, Seventeenth Century, and China. Each unit 
contains: philosophy, behavioral objectives, daily routine block 
plan, teaching techniques, testing methods and instruments, 
performance criteria, annotated bibliography of resources, reading 
lists, and study guestions. (SBE) 
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SUMMARY 



Educators throughout the country have felt that social studies and Eng- 
lish programs need to develop greater depth of understanding of histor- 
ical events as they relate to the ideas, feelings, and cultural expres- 
sions of man. (Mo outline uhich included methodology, suggestions for 
implementing content, is available to secondary instructors uho uished 
to initiate such an approach. To meet this need, five members of the 
World Civilization team at Langley High School in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, developed five of the seventeen units taught in a two year World 
Civilization-humanities program for ninth and tenth grade students uith 
average and above abilities. Each prepared unit included the following: 
•A point of vieu establishing the overall philosophy of the units. 
•A list of behavioral objectives stating the major outcomes ex- 
pected. 

•A block plan explaining the content presented and the logistics 
of the daily routine. 

.A description of methodology explaining techniques used to develop 
the student's understanding, to arouse his interest, and to foster his 
uriting and social studies skills. 

•An evaluation shouing the method used for testing each objective, 
stating the success criteria, and explaining student performance. 

.An annotated bibliography of the sources. 

.An appendix which contains test instruments, reading lists, study 
questions, etc. 

The objectives of the project were: 

1. To show how the "humanities approach" can be used to integrate Eng- 
lish and world history in grades nine and ten. 

2. To offer five model units which could be adjusted to the needs of 
group size and ability levels* 

3. To plan five model units of work for World Civilization which would 
completely explain use of content, methodology, and integration of the 
materials into the unit. 

4. To select and compile a complete list of materials for the program 
which would include reference bocks, texts, specific selections of lit- 
erature, music, art, films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, and records 
which are used to enrich the course. 

5. To annotate all materials so that instructors could determine, 
without extensive reading, which materials would suit their purposes. 

6. To show how a sequential writing program is incorporated into the 
course content. 

7. To suggest the multiple ways in which the skills, knowledge, spe- 
cializations and time of a team of instructors can be used. 

8. To formulate measurable behavioral objectives for each unit. 

S. To evaluate by oral and written tests the degree to which the ob- 
jectives were met. 

ID. To validate through the use of professional consultants the extent 
to which objectives have been accomplished. 

RESULTS OBTAINED 

Objectively, the high performance of students on tests, as evidenced 
in the evaluation section of each unit, indicated the success of the 
program. Subjectively, the instructors observed great interest, excite- 
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ment, and satisfaction on the part of students participating in the 
course. Further success was indicated by a yearly increase in enroll- 
ment requests. 

SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPLICATIONS 

The instructors felt that the five model units may serve as a guide for 
administrators. and instructors interested in developing a World Civili- 
zation-Humanities program for English, ancient history, medieval history, 
and modern European history. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

These units should be viewed as a suggested guide in establishing this 
kind of program. Each group of students and instructors should deter- 
mine needed modifications in content and procedure. This study was in- 
tended to offer a way to start. Hopefully these units will stimulate 
the imaginations of those who read them to develop differing and possibly 
superior programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report describes the development and implementation of five out of 
seventeen units World Civilization program, a tuo-year humanities or- 
iented program, as it is being developed at Langley High School in 

Fairfax County, Uirginia. The course is based on the idea that man is, 

and always has been, a thinking, feeling being. As a result, material 
selected for investigation focuses on those records of man which repre- 
sent hiB thoughts and feelings about life. Class discussions are de- 
signed to encourage students to react personally to ideas presented in 
this material. Groups are kept as small as possible, and the class- 
room atmosphere is usually relaxed. The instructor attempts to function 

as a director of learning rather than as the traditional dispenser of 
knowledge. This approach creates an atmosphere in which both students 
and instructors are encouraged to examine, to evaluate, and to question 
their own and other men's ideas. This examination of ideas, and the 
personal interchange which results, seems to create the climate which 
stimulates each Btudent to verbalize their own thoughts and to relate 
them to thoBe of other men. In addition, this approach helps the stu- 
dent to develop an interest in ideas and concepts; an ability to mani- 
pulate these concepts through intelligent handling of facts; a desire 
to understand and to examine his own attitudes and values; an interest 
in reading; an interest in classroom activities which continues beyond 
the school atmosphere; and an enthusiasm for learning. 

The desire to develop this type of program stems from the feeling 
throughout the country that an interdisciplinary humanities approach to 
curriculum organization is one way to overcame the dissent and apathy 
which is currently the plague of the educational system. As the team 
at Langley began to develop this new interdisciplinary program, it be- 
came obvious that there were few models to follow. Those located were 
very brief lists of unit names and material included. There was no 
methodology or explanation of how each piece of material was interpreted 
or treated. Therefore, the team has attempted to fill this void by de- 
veloping a detailed syllabus which could be useful in establishing an 
inter-disciplinary program in English and social studies at the ninth 
and tenth grade levels. 

Because the evaluation section of each unit presents a rather arbitrary 
report of student performance, we recommend that administrators and 
instructors (when they Btudy the units) pay particular attention to the 
methodology sections. It is here that techniques and approaches to in- 
dividual pieces of material are explained. From these sections, the 
reader should get a feeling for what was done in the course. Maybe he 
will want to experiment with the techniques and methods, or maybe he 
will say that he can think of more relevant and exciting ones himself. 
Either way, we believe these units will assist in developing a student- 
oriented program which allows for free thinking and unlimited question- 
ing — a program which fosters the development of thinking, feeling indi- 
viduals who are positive, functioning members of society. 
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METHODS 

The World Civilization course described in this report was begun in 1964. 
In October, 1968 the instructors received a grant award from the Office 
of Education. During the school year they planned and developed the 
units. In February, a research specialist suggested extensive revision. 
The China unit was developed after this preliminary report and the other 
four units were revised later after an extension of the submission dead 
line. The five instructors met for two hours during regular school days, 
four hours for three or four days a week after school, numerous Satur- 
days and Sundays, and about two months in the summer to plan each of the 
five units, We decided on the time period to be covered by each unit; 
then ue began to discuss the overall theme which would be presented. 

Next, we talked about material to be incorporated, skills to be developed 
and behavioral objectives to be met. Finally, we discussed appropriate 
methodology for achieving our objectives and developed test instruments 
which would show whether we had met our objective. 

The planning time was the most important factor in developing the pro- 
gram. It was during planning sessions that each member came to an under- 
standing of t k 'e purpose, content and direction of the unit. Personal 
feelings had to be considered, availability of sources had to be dis- 
cussed, each person's responsibilities had to be outlined, and the capa- 
city of each individual had to be weighed. At times tempers were high. 
Often members felt that the most important piece of information or skill 
had been ignored. Sume said that the amount of work to be done was im- 
possible. However, through these sessions, sometimes on a high intel- 
lectual plane, sometimes on the hard plane of realism, the group arrived 
at a plan for the next step of Uorld Civilization. Only through exten- 
sive interchanges did everyone feel that he was playing an integral part 
in the development and organization. 

Of all of the activities of the planning sessions, the writing of the 
behavioral objectives was the most difficult. Often much of what we in- 
tended the students to gain from the course (feelings, attitudes, and 
enthusiasm) seemed unmeasurable. Books on formulating behavioral ob- 
jectives offered assistance in stating the outcomes desired, but they 
afforded little aid in formulating test instruments which could effec- 
tively evaluate student success. Measurable objectives did not really 
substantiate many of the goals we were trying to attain. 

Content 

The first unit of Uorld Civilization I is an introduction to the study 
of the Humanities and Early Man and is followed by a Unit on Egypt and 
the Hebrews. (Other units included in the program at Langley are Greece, 

< Rome, The World's Great Religions, and the Middle Ages.) World Civili- 
zation II begins with a unit on the Renaissance and is fallowed by a 
unit on the Seventeenth Century. (Other units included at Langley are 
the Eighteenth Century, Revolution and Romanticism, the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and the Twentieth Century.) Each year we also present one unit in 
both World Civilization I and II which deals with a non-Western culture. 
The unit on China which was taught in 1968-69 is included as one of the 
units in this report. (During the 1969-70' session the non-Western unit 
was on Africa.) History serves as the basis for the chronological de~ 
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velopment Df the course; however, literature, drama, philosophy, art and 
music are included as an integral part of the course content since man 
reflects his attitudes and achievements through his culture. The spe- 
cific subject matter of each unit is selected to focus on how man, 
throughout his history, has answered the following questions: 

Who am I? Uhat is my relationship to myself? 

Uhat is my relationship to my fellow man? 

Uhat is my relationship to God? 

Uhat is my relationship to authority (state)? 

Uhile these questions are not dealt with every day, they are referred 
to in each unit of the course, and should, therefore, be viewed as one 
of the major threads of the program. 

Skills 

English skills are taught through an extensive writing program which be- 
gins with the sentence and progresses through the expository paragraph 
and the expository essay. The course is also designed to develop skills 
related to literary interpretation, oral expression and independent 
study. In social studies the instructors focus on critical thinking; 
problem solving; drawing relationships; developing a sense of time and 
space; and analyzing information in terms of social, political, economic, 
cultural, and religious activity. 

Instructors 

The two levels of the course are taught by a team of three English in- 
structors and two social studies instructors. Each has a broad back- 
ground in the liberal arts. Such a background is necessary because all 
material is closely integrated. The instructors teach a diverse number 
of subject areas and frequently teach material that is not a part of 
their basic academic background. On these occasions the members of the 
team who are familiar with the material to be presented explain and 
guide the other instructors in preparatiqn for the classroom activities. 
However, this does not mean that each instructor is always familiar 
with all material that other instructors are teaching. Therefore, stu- 
dent's questions are often referred to other instructors for precise 
answers. 

Credit 

World Civilization I students receive one required credit each in Eng- 
lish and in social studies; World Civilization II students receive one 
required credit in English and one elective credit in social studies. 

Student Selection 

IMot all students at Langley take World Civilization. They have a choice 
of this program or several other programs at the ninth and tenth grade 
levels. Most of the students in the course are average and above in 
ability. As taught at Langley, the program is considered to be for the 
college-bound students who have demonstrated above average ability in 
English and social studies or for the students who find a course of 
this nature interesting and appealing. The instructors sincerely feel 
that the course does not necessarily have to be for the average and 
above-average achiever; with modifications and careful selection of ma- 
terial, we feel that the personal approach to teaching could be adapted 
to those students who do not achieve average marks. 
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Time Allotments 

Each level of the Uorld Civilization program is taught in a two-hour 
block of time. Uorld Civilization I meets during periods 2 and 3; 

LJcirld Civilization II during periods 5 and 6. Although the two-hour 
block of time is usually divided into two equal periods, the larger time 
block is essential for handling unequal time allotments. For example, 
a guest lecturer may wish to speak for two hours, a film may run for 65 
to 70 minutes, or a short discussion period might be necessary before 
moving on to a larger group presentation. In these situations, the two- 
hour block provides for flexability and for optimum use of instructor/ 
student time. 

G rouping 

In the 1969-197G school year, one hundred and fifty-two ninth-grade stu- 
dents and ninety-Dne tenth grade students were enrolled in the course. 
These numbers are, of course, subject to change from year to year. Our 
experience indicates that one hundred and twenty is the maximum feasible 
number, and eighty-five the most desirable number of students for a team 
of five instructors. 

Many possibilities for grouping occur with five instructors available in 
a two-hour block of time. Gmail groups for discussion are planned most 
frequently. Lecture groups are held to a maximum of fifty whenever pos- 
sible. Larger groups are planned only for viewing films nr hearing a 
guest lecturer whose time is limited. Although the five instructors are 
involved at both levels of the course, the ninth and tenth grade students 
are not combined at any time. 

Each student is assigned to three categories for grouping purposes: a 

letter grouping, a Roman numeral grouping, and an Arabic number grouping. 
For example, a student might be in groups A, II, and 1. In this way 
the group size may range from one-fourth the total to one-sixth the 
total. Combinations of these smaller groups provide for situations with 
half the total (groups AB or CO) or one-third of the total (groups I, II 



or groups III, IV or groups V, VI). 

Key to Grouping 

Students Minimum number 

of instructors 

1. A B C 0 all students one 

2. AB , CD total number divided into two groups two 

3. A, B, C, D total number divided into four groups four 

A. I II III one half the total one 

IV, V, VI one half the total divided into three three 

5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 total number divided into five groups five 



IV, V, VI one half the total divided into three groups three 

7. I II, III IV, total number divided into three groups three 

V VI 

Physical Facilities 



Although any classroom situation could be used, Langley's physical faci- 
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lities provide an opportunity to use these groupings to best advantage. 
Tuo double classrooms with sliding doors and one single classroom are 
used for most grouping situations. The auditorium is frequently used 
to provide the best visability for movies or slides presented to the 
uhole group. Additionally, Langley Hall, a more intimate "lecture" 
room with approximately 200 de3ks, is often used for guest lecturers or 
for one team member to speak to half the group while the other half is 
divided into three smaller groups meeting in the smaller classrooms. 

Block Plan 

The logistics involved in communicating subject matter to be handled, 
time allotments for subject matter, groupings, and location of acti- 
vities are handled through dittoed block plans which each student re- 
ceives at the beginning of every unit of work. In this way each stu- 
dent is able to plan his time several weeks in advance. Students are 
expected to prepare the appropriate material for the day on which it is 
listed. To help the ninth-grade students adjust to this responsibility 
and to provide additional security in their first weeks of high school, 
all assignments are listed both on the date they are made and on the 
day that they are due. 

Key to Block Plan 

1. The days are denoted rather than dates of the month to allow for in- 
sertions and adjustments for snow days, unexpected delays, absence of 
instructors, etc. 

2. Grouping notations are listed in the manner described abcivs. 

3. Roc.n numbers for a small classroom situation appear on the block 

plan as follows: 200, 201, 202, 104, 106. With the folding door open 

the double roomB will be listed as 200-202 or 104-106. 

4. Instructors are listed by initial: 

Example of Typical Listing 
Period 1 

Day 25 A-201-K 

B-104-U 

Subject matter 

IV- 200-M 

V- 10Q-S 

VI- 202-C 

Subject matter 

Terminology Used in World Civilization 
1. The Humanities Questions 

The humanities questions around which the team has decided to de- 
velop the Llorld Civilization course are: 

Who am I? Uhat 1 b my relationship to myself? 

What is my relationship to my fellow man? 

Uhat is my relationship to God? 

Uhat is my relationship to authority (state)? 

Ue uBe these questions to begin the discussion of much of the material 
presented. Students are asked to speculate about the answers the com- 



S, U, K, C, M. 

Period 2 

C-201-K 

D-104-W 

Subject matter 

I- 200-M 

II- 106-S 

III- 202-C 

Subject matter 
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ppser of given material might have on the basis of the ideas evident in 
a poem, short story, play, painting, sculpture, building, governmental 
or philosophical treatise, etc. (see Addendum). These speculations lead 
to the gradual understanding of the historical epoch. Students are en- 
couraged to generalize about the answers that are most typical of the 
various time periods studied. After several uni -s the students should 
begin to look at the material from this point of view without instructor 
direction. After discovering the answers of the past civilizations, 
students are encouraged to examine their own answers to these questions 
and to relate their answers to those of the past. This should lead to 
a deeper understanding of their own answers as well as enable them to 
see their connection and commonness with men of the past. 

2. Lecture 

This refers to a formal presentation by a member of the World Civi- 
lization team. These presentations are usually made to the entire group, 
of Uorld Civilization I or Uorld Civilization II students or to one-half 
of the group at one time. An attempt is made to keep these lectures to 
a minimum. 

3. Guest Lecturer 

This refers to any speaker who is not a member of the Uorld Civili- 
zation team. The rjuest may be another member of the faculty, a parent, 
a representative of the federal government, or some member of the com- 
munity who has a special knowledge or skill. 

Informal Lecture-discussion 

This refers to the occasion when the instructor has some specific 
points he wants the students to understand but also wishes to draw on 
the students' background reading and knowledge. The atmosphere is in- 
formal. Questions may be directed to individual students in order to 
get information, opinion, or ideas. Students may exchange ideas with 
each other as long as there is a reasonable semblance of order in the 
classroom. The informal lecture-discussion usually takes place with no 
more than one-half of the group present. One-third or one-fourth is 
preferred. 

5. Small Group Discussion 

These are occasions when the group consists of no more than one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the students. In these sessions, students are 
encouraged to personally react, to lead the discussion themselves, and 
to freely question the ideas of both the instructors and other students. 
The instructor's role is kept to an absolute minimum. 

6. Students Personally React 

The basis for the course is the idea that man is man. The instruc- 
tors treat the students as a part of this great continuum. They feel 
that the students should have an opportunity to react to the material 
presented. Therefore students are constantly asked to respond to what 
they see or hear. Instructors attempt to lead students' personal re- 
actions into thoughtful discussion without "telling" or dispensing know- 
ledge. Instructors always maintain an informal atmosphere within the 
classroom. Students feel free to comment as they wish. When chaos be- 
gins to develop, students are asked tD raise hands before they speak. 
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The instructors in no way attempt to create an image cf having all the 
knowledge or all of the answers. Their goal is to walk into the class- 
room, get a discussion started, and then sit while the students carry 
on. This does not happen every day for the entire day, but it does 
happen. 

7. Multi-media Center 

This is a room provided with a tape recorder, record player, slide 
projector, maps, art prints, and reading material. Upon occasion, the 
material used in class is placed in the multi-media center for more 
careful observation. Most of the material, however, is supplementary 
to that used in class. For each unit we select materials, books, slides, 
filmstripB, records, etc., appropriate to the unit. Sometimes specific 
assignments are made requiring use of the room; more often we encourage 
free, self-directed use of the center. The atmosphere is not one of a 
quiet, silent, study place; it is an area where students can listen and 
look together and share ideas. The room is accessible to the students 
during their Btudy hall or lunch periods. The World Civilization in- 
structors' work center is across the hall so any necessary supervision 
is available. 

8. Social, Political, Economic, Cultural, and Religious Activity 

These terms are useful for categorizing information and giving the 

studentB something to say about, material presented. We begin with 
very limited definitions of these terms and, in the course of two years, 
develop more sophisticated explanations and understanding. 

9. Expository Essay 

An expository essay is an essay which explains . This is the most 
common form of writing because it is used to answer test questions, to 
write paperB, to write analyses of laboratory experiments, etc. The 
World Civilization students are taught to write formal expository es- 
Bays, i.e. paragraphs must be developed by either major-minor or general 
to specific form (Bee Addendum), rather than personal or narrative ac- 
counts. 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the project are the five units of World Civilization . 
which follow in Chapters 2-6. Objectively, the success of the units 
wbb indicated by the high performance of students on tests, as evidenced 
in the evaluation section of each unit. However, the instructors felt 
that, even though the evaluation section of each unit does validate 
certain parts of the program, many outstanding outcomes are not suffic- 
iently represented. The overall goals of the course, dealing with per- 
sonal motivation and development can be observed, but a complete sta- 
tistical evaluation is impossible. We felt that the most significant 
portion of the work is the unit methodology, but to those who are more 
interested in the evaluation section a few words are necessary. In de- 
veloping teBt instruments and success criteria for each abjective we 
had no grand plan, no pre-testing procedure, and no control groups. 

Each instrument was designed to measure one or more objectives. The 
BucceBB criteria wers arrived at arbitrarily on the basis of how we ex- 
pected our average and above groups to respond. The significance of 
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the evaluation is that it shous that we met most of our stated behav- 
ioral objectives. To interpret the results to have broader meaning 
would be to misuse the data. Before one could assume great implica- 
tions on education in general, a much more sophisticated and elaborate 
plan of evaluation would have to be developed. 

Subjectively, the instructors observed great interest, excitement, and 
satisfaction on the part of students participating in the course. Fur- 
ther success was indicated by a yearly increase in enrollment requests. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

•Administrators and instructors should read the five units to see 
one method of organizing a World Civilization-humanities course. 

•Administrators and instructors should use the five units as a 
starting point for developing their individual student-oriented program. 

.The final report of this project should receive wide distribution 
to school districts throughout the United States. 

.Follow up studies should be carried out to see if the outlined 
program is successful with other students and instructors. 

•All who receive copies of the final report should be requested 
to comment on the usefullness of such outlines. 

*A11 instructors and administrators who use the program should 
apply it only in light of more recent educational theory and technique. 

•Money should be granted for further study and development of 
human! ties- interdisciplinary programs. 

•Grants should be awarded to persons interested in developing test 
instruments to measure affective objectives. 
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GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FDR INSTRUCTOR USE IN ALL UNITS 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, An Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western 
World . New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1965. 

This work is in three volumes: "Earliest Times through the Middle 

Ages;" "Renaissance through the Eighteenth Century;" "Nineteenth 
Century to Present." 

More than a general history, it covers institutions, social struc- 
tures, ideas, economic systems, art, literature, music, architec- 
ture, social thought, the sciences, philosophy, religion, and 
political structures. 

Bloom, Benjamin, et . al . , Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , Handbook 
I_, Cognitive Domain . New York: McKay, 1956. 

The most outstanding and recent work on writing and defining know- 
ledge objectives for curriculum development. It is an indispen- 
sible resource. 

Burns, Edward McNall, Western Civilizations: Their History and Their 

Culture . New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., sixth edition, 

1963. 

This is an excellent source book which details man's cultural deve- 
lopment in the West from the beginning to the present. It inclu- 
des many details on the inter-relationship of philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art. At times the author's opinions strongly influence 
the narrative which causes controversial conclusions. 

Burns, Edward McNall, and Philip Lee Ralph, World Civilizations from 

Ancient to Contemporary . New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 

1958. 

Two volumes which stress the intellectual and cultural aspects of 
man's development without neglecting either political or economic 
factors. 

Brinton, Crane, et . al. , A History of Civilization . Englewood Cliffs, 

New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., I960. 

In two volumes, Prehistory to 1715 and 1715 to the Present . 

This is a cultural history of Western man. An excellent brief 
survey of the meaning of the philosophy and art of the most im- 
portant civilizations of the West. 

Brinton, Crane, Ideas and Men: The Story of Western Thought . Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. 

Beginning with Hellenic ideas, Brinton traces the highlights of 
Western thought, e.g. Christianity, humanism, Protestantism, 
rationalism. 

Canaday , John, Metropolitan Seminars in Art . New York: Metropolitan 

Museum of Art. 

This is an extremely valuable series for art appreciation. It is 
particularly helpful for comparisons of styles and individual 
pieces of art. 
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Cartocraf t Map Studies 

Set IMo. R, Ancient History; R^ & Rg World History. 

Outline maps and completed maps are included in these kits. 

Christensen, Erwin , The History of Western Art . IMew York: Mentor, 

1959. 

This work is very general and brief but helpful for beginning dis 
cussions of the development of Western Art. 

Clark, William Smith, Chief Patterns of World Drama: Aeschylus to 

Anderson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. 

This contains particularly helpful introductions on the history 
of the drama and the stage. 

Clendenin, William R. , Music History and Theory : A Comprehensive In - 

troduction to Western M usic from Primitive Times to the Present . 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1965. 

This work presents the elements of music and traces the history 
of music with detailed attention to the "great" periods. Compos- 
ers, forms, and instruments are discussed. 

Gombrich, Ernse Hans Josef, Story of Art . London: Phaidon, 1949. 

This work is frequently revised to incorporate changes in text. 
The emphasis is on painting although a discussion of the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of each period is included. 

Great Ages of Man . The . New York: Time Incorporated. 

This series is useful for a general background of a period. Each 
book is well illustrated and is easy to read. 

Grout, Donald Jay, A. History of Western Music . New York: W. W. Norton 

& Company, Inc., 1960. 

Vocal and instrumental forms, notation, performance, music 
printing, development of instruments, and biographical informa- 
tion on composers are included in this detailed study. Music is 
treated as an integral part of our intellectual heritage. It is 
well illustrated. 

History of Music in Sound , The . R.C.A. Victor, Oxford University Press 

This is an excellent source for music of all periods. Accom- 
panying booklets give detailed commentary on all pieces. 

Horizon .' any of the Horizon publications are particularly useful. 

Hughes, Paul L., and Robert F. Fries, Ceds.), Readings in Western Ci- 
vilization . Paterson, New Jersey: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 

1956. 

The primary selections in this paperback are short and easy for 
ninth and tenth grade students to grasp. Political documents, 
treaties, speeches, and personal reflections are included. The 
book covers the period from the Roman Empire through World War 
II. 
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Jansen , H. III. , A Survey of the Major Visual Arts from the Daun of His- 
tory to the Present Day . I\leu York: Prentice-Hall and Harry IM. 

Abrams, Inc., 13th printing, 1968. 

This is one of the most authoritative and useful studies of art. 

. Hey Monuments of the History of Art . Meu York: Prentice-Hall 

and Harry IM. Abrams, Inc. , 1959. 

This work contains a comprehensive collection of plates from all 
periods inculding sculpture, painting, and architecture. Unfor- 
tunately, the plates are in black and uhite. 

King, Harold 0., T he Story of Pur Heritage . IMeu York: Charles Scrib- 

ner's Scms,~1956. 

This is an old college text that is vary much out of date, but 
offers valuable accounts of major periods in the development of 
Western civilization through the 17th century. It is especially 
helpful in organizing information about the various time periods. 

Krathuohl, David R. , et . al . , T axonomy of Educational Objectives , Hand- 
book II: Affective Domain . IMeu York: McKay , 1956. 

This is the best uork available on uriting objectives for changing 
attitudes and developing neu mind sets. It is a pioneer uork in 
the field, but there is nothing better at the present time. 

Leichtentritt, Hugo, Music. History, and Ideas . Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1964. 

Leichtentritt sketches the history of music in relation to the 
social, political, economic, and philosophic trends of the time. 

McGraw-Hill series of art slides is our basic source of slides from the 
Renaissance through the Impressionists. IMeu York: MnGrau-Hill 

Book Company, Inc. 

Moore, Douglas, A^ Guide to Musical Styles: From Madrigal to Modern 

Music . IMeu York: W. Id. Morton & Company, Inc., 1962. 

Basically a history of musical forms, this book is an "attempt to 
transport the reader into the spirit of each of several great 
periods— Renaissance , Baroque, Classic, Romantic, and Modern." 

Pevsner, Mikolaus, An Outline of European Architecture . London: Pen- 

guin Books, 1943. 

A classic explanation of the development of European architecture 
since 1DDD A.D. There are many illustrations of the buildings 
discussed and floor plans of these buildings. The author takes 
great care in explaining hou the buildings reflect the spirit of 
the times in which they were built. 

Priestly, J. .B., Liter ature and Western Man. Meu York: Haroer & Rou. 

i960. ; 

"In these essays, the well-known English novelist surveys Western 
letters and, through them, Western man from the 15th century to 
the present." 





Robb, David M. , and J. J. Garrison, Art in the Western World . New York 
Harper & Row, 1963. 

Divided into sections on architecture; sculpture, ar.d painting, 
this work gives introductory commentary on principles cf design, 
construction, and techniques. It alsc defines methcds and termin 
olcgy befcre studying the development of Western art. 

Schaefer, Ludwig F. , et . al . , Problems in Western Civilization: The 

Challenge cf Histcry . New Ycrk: Charles Scribner's Sens, 1965. 

This is a ccllecticn cf edited readings prepared for use in Car- 
negie Tech's freshman Western Civilization ccurse. The editers 
say, "...we want the student tc understand hew history is written 
and how historians work. It is this emphasis on historical me- 
thod which- distinguishes the book from other source readings in 
Western Civilization." This is an excellent source. 

Sewall, John Ives, ft History of Western Art . New York: Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston, Inc. , 1961. 

This is one of the most authoritative and useful studies of Wes- 
tern art. 

Stavrianos, Leften S. , Readings in World History . Boston: Alyn and 

Baccn, Inc. , 1962. 

A readings book prepared to accompany Stavrianos* A Global His- 
tory of Man, a text for high school students. There are selec- 
tions on early man and the seven world regions: Western Europe, 

the United States, the Middle East, Latin America, the Soviet 
Union, Sub-Saharan Africa, and China. The selections on the non- 
Western world are the most useful since material here is usually 
more limited. 

Stearns, Raymond Phineas, Pageant of Europe: Sources and Selections 

from the Renaissance to the Present Day . New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & World, Inc., 1961. 

Designed primarily for college survey courses in modern European 
history, this book contains readings on political, economic, and 
cultural events. The documents are selected to present a parti- 
cular individual, idea, or historical event. The selections are 
generally short and readable; it is a very useful source. 

Steichen, Edward, The Family of Man . New York: Maco Magazine Corpor- 

ation, 1955. 

We had slides made from the Steichen photographs. These slides 
are used at various times throughout the unit. 

Story of Great Music . The . New York: Time Incorporated, 1966. 

This series of records is useful from the Renaissance to modern 
music. Accompanying booklets are particularly helpful for their 
discussion of the era as well as notes for listening to the 
pieces. 

Warnock, Robert, and George K. Anderson, The World in Literature . 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1959. 

One of the few anthologies of world literature which is really 
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useful. Introductory sections for each chapter are particularly 
helpful. Moreover, content does not cover only the most obvious 
selections of world literature. 

Wold, Milo, and Edmund Cykler, An Introduction to Music and Art in the 
Western Uorld . Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Broun Company, eighth 

printing, 1964. 

An introduction to "the stylistic character and cultural climate 
of the important art epochs of Western Civilization," the book 
shows how "the various arts responded to the same socio-cultural 
conditions and how each art is related to the others in the pat- 
tern of cultural history." 
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WORLD CIVILIZATION I 



UNIT I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES AND EARLY MAN 
POINT OF VIEW 

All men, in all times and in all places, have certain essential 
needs. The need for food, shelter, and social and spiritual security 
seem outstanding. Originally, man's action in meeting these needs was 
basic; he sought survival and security. His reactions and thoughts 
about life were directed toward making it possible for him to live. 

Since no one was there to teach him, he painfully discovered everything 
for himself. Soon man learned to borrow the methods and rationale for 
action from his elders and from his contemporaries. He learned to con- 
trol nature, to communicate, to cooperate; he discovered that his basic 
needs could be met more efficiently if jobs were specialized. Even- 
tually he had time for thought, for spiritual and intellectual activity. 
He began to question his individual existence and his relationship to 
the forces around him. Who am I? How did I get here? What is my po- 
sition in the group? How can I make the unseen forces behind the sun, 
rain, and the earth help me to meet my needs? 

The elements of civilization building, control over nature, com- 
munication, cooperation, and spiritual and intellectual activity have 
become more complex in the five thousand years since the cave man began 
to develop his civilization. Man has developed more complicated con- 
trols and more sophisticated explanations, but man is the same substance 
today as he was in pre-historic times. Each man, cave to contemporary, 
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strives to meet basic needs and to fulfill the demands of his existence. 
Each man must ask himself the same basic questions; each must determine 



others, his relationship to God, and his relationship to authority 
(state). His answers determine the rationale, the philosophy, which 
underlie all of his actions. 

The humanities approach to the study of man reveals the common di- 
lemmas, the common questions, of all men. Through speculating about 
the answers of man in the past, contemporary men can find aid and/or 
direction for discovering their own individual rationale for action in 
the present and, therefore, may direct more effort toward the advance- 
ment of the human condition. 



The instructors felt that it was necessary for the students to be- 
come directly involved in this personal approach to studying man. To 
accomplish this end, the students had to become both emotionally and 
intellectually involved in some activity which was important to them — 
important to them, not because the instructor said it was important, 
but because it concerned an immediate problem of their world. 

Such an immediate problem was the one of drugs. The instructors 
began the unit by showing two modern films on drugs. One of the films 
was an objective film which presented the problem of drugs and their 
affects on the human body; the second was a subjective film which pre- 
sented the problem of drugs through interviews with drug addicts. After 
each film, students were encouraged to discuss how they felt about what 
they had seen. There was no problem in getting the discussion started. 
Emotion was strong, the pitch was high. A general understanding of the 



his feelings about his relationship to himself, his relationship to 
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discussion resulted when the students realized that each of them had 
discussed and explained their cun attitudes about the rights of indivi- 
duals and the rights of others, the religious implications involved in 
drug abuse, and the question of legal responsibilities. In effect, 

, they uere actually talking about the humanities questions: What is my 

relationship to myself? to my fellou man? to God? to the State? 

This led logically into discussion about the value of using the 
humanities approach to learning about man. To increase their under- 
standing of the humanities questions, the students read excerpts of 
literature and viewed representative slides from various periods of 
history. They became aware of the ideas about the humanities which 
were recorded in the literature and the slides and began to speculate 
about the action which would follow if these ideas were put into prac- 
tice. Much of the discussion had to center around the implications of 
the word "relationship" wsed in each of the humanities questions. Duty, 
responsibility, connection, etc., were some of the useful meanings at 
which they arrived. 

After establishing that this was a possible approach to looking at 
all things from the past, the class began a study of early man. The 
students learned to understand the activities of man in terms of the 
elements of civilization and in terms of man's political, economic, and 
religious activities. From the archeological evidence which remains, 
students were able to speculate about early man's relationships. From 
this experience, the students established the humanities approach as a 
useful way of looking at man. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To gain a feeling of security about the World Civilization course 
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by having an opportunity to identify with at least one instructor. 

2. To become involved in the study of World Civilization by actively 
participating in group discussions. 

3. To show involvement in World Civilization by talking to parents 
and/or friends about the course and by reading unassigned material 
which relates to the course. 

4. To be able to indicate an understanding of the humanities approach 
to learning by: 

a. participating with understanding in class discussion; 

b. explaining in sentences the vocabulary words used in discussing 
the humanities and interpreting in clear and concise sentences one 
quotation as a response to the humanities questions. 

5. To be able to apply the humanities questions to material other than 
that presented in the classroom by bringing to class poems, car- 
toons, etc. that can be interpreted in light of the humanities ques- 
tions. 

6. To write clear and concise sentences with attention to word choice, 
punctuation, parallel structure, and agreement. 

7. To ask clear, concise, and significant questions both orally and 
in writing with attention to word choice, punctuation, parallel 
structure, and agreement. 

8. To be able to apply the humanities approach to the study of early 
man by participating, with understanding, in class discussion. 

9. To indicate an understanding that early man was concerned with his 
relationship to self by writing complete sentences which explain 
the reaction of Ur, a character in The Source , to the distortion of 
his reflected image. 

10. To be able to answer multiple choice questions which test a know- 
ledge of early history and early man. 

11. To show an understanding of the development of man in terms o^ the 
four elements of civilization by listing two pieces of evidence 
and, in sentence answers, explaining how each piece is an indica- 
tion of the development of one of the four elements. 

12. To be able to identify those activities of early men which can be 
categorized as political, economic, and religious by writing sen- 
tences describing how early man engaged in each of these activities. 

13. To indicate knowledge of the vocabulary terms used in the unit by 
writing concise sentences which clearly define the terms. 

To indicate recognition of the fact that historical dating is prob- 
lematic by responding with a sentence answer to a specific question 
directed to elicit this recognition. 
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15. To be able to demonstrate knowledge of the periodization of history 
by locating i ;; iven information on a time line and by answering spe- 
cific questions. 

16. To be able to show an understanding of the problems and tasks 
facing the historian, and to know some of the tools and sciences 

he uses, by responding with sentences and Short answers to specific 
questions on the subject. 

17. To indicate an understanding of the problems and methods of the 
archaeologist by participating in and reporting the results of an 
archaeological dig at a Fairfax County land fill. 

18. To show an understanding of how the artifacts of a people reveal 
much about their civilization by interpreting in sentences a twen- 
tieth century artifact which the student discovered in the archaeo- 
logical dig at the land fill. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES AND EARLY MAN 

Period 2 



BLOCK PLAN: 

Day Period 1 

1 AB-1DA- 1D6-KS 
CD-200-202-CM 

General Orientation 

2 Groups ABCD: Same as day 1 

General Orientation continued 



1. Introduction 

2. Explanation of Block Plan 

3. Explanation of Journals 
A. Issuing of tests 

5. Miscellaneous 



3 ABCD-Auditorium-KMCSW 

Film on current topic: 

LSD: Insight or Insanity 



1- 10A-W 3-202-C 5-2D1-K 

2- 200-M A-1D6-S 

Formulate questions about film 
Discuss quality of questions 

Assignment: Formulate five bet- 

ter questions. Due day A. 



A Groups 1-5: Same as above, per. 2 

Discuss quality of questions 
Discuss answering questions with 
effective sentences 



ABCD -Audi tor ium-WCSMK 

Film on current topic: 

Hooked 

Assignment: Write three subjec- 

tive questions which call for 
personal reactions. Due day 5. 



5 Groups 1-5: Same as above 



Groups 1-5: Same as per. 1 



Discuss effective questions and 
clear concise answers 

Assignment: Long range reading 

assignment of any approved non- 
fiction book about prehistoric 
times, Ancient Near East, arch- 
aeology, anthropology. 



Discuss reasons for various per- 
sonal reactions: known facts, 

assumed facts, personal opinion 
Introduction to the humanities 
questions 

Assignment: White, "Mother in 

Manville" by Rawlings. Due day 

6 . 



6 Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss the self in terms of 
"Mother in Manville" 

Discuss dittoed readings: The 

Self (see Appendix) 



Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss dittoed readings of all 
the humanities questions: self, 

others, God, and state 

Assignment: Magoffin, pp. xi- 

xvii. Due day 11. 



7 Groups 1-5: Same as above 



AB-10A-106-W 




Continue discussion of humanities 
questions and snowing of appro- 
priate slides 

Assignment: Bring in selections, 

works of art, cartoon, poems, 
etc. , which deal with the human- 
ities questions. Due day B. 



Lecture: The Elements of Civili- 

zation 

CD-2DD-2D2-K 

Lecture: Periodization of History 




B Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss art, cartoons, poems, 
etc. 

Assignment : Select 1 passage 

from humanities dittos which 
has not been discussed in class 
and briefly interpret it. Due 
day 9 



AB-200-202-K 

Lecture: Periodization of History 

CD- 104- 106-U 

Lecture: The Elements of Civili- 

zation 

Assignment: Formulate five good 

questions based on the lectures 
and answer with good sentences. 
Due day 9. 



9 Groups 1-5: Same as above Groups 1-5: Same as period 1 

Discuss lectures and homework Quiz: vocabulary, the humanities 

sentences questions 



10 ABCD-Langley Hall-KMCWS 

Film: The Humanities: What 

are They? What do they do? 



Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss movie 

Assignment: Magoffin, pp. 1-27. 

Answer study questions in good 
sentences. Vocabulary list. Due 
days 12-13. Bring Magoffin to 
class. Preview taking notes. 



11 Groups 1-5: Same as per 2, day 
10 

Discuss Magoffin, pp. xi-xvii: 
periodization, elements of 
civilization, records of the 
past, geography 



Groups 1-5: Same as per 1 

Bring non-fiction book to class. 

Be prepared to tell about the au- 
thor, the area and time period 
discussed, the purpose of the au- 
thor, his method of presenting 
the subject, relationship to the 
humanities questions, and the 
reason you chose the book. Think 
about what you say so that your 
remarks will be organized and in- 
teresting. It is understood that 
yt i may not have finished the 
book by this timu. 



12 Groups 1-5: Same as above Continue period 1 

Discuss pre-history, Magoffin, pp. 1-17, study questions 1-3 (see 
Appendix); economic, political, religious activities 
In the two periods, we will discuss pre-history and view artifacts 
related to archaeological studies. If any of you possess artifact 
please share them 
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Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss pre-history, Magoffin, 
pp. 17-25; study questions 4-0: 
economic, political, religious 
activities 



ABCD- Audi tor ium-S 

Film: Lascaux Cave 

Discussion of film: 1,11-104-5 

III , IV-200-M V ,1/1-106-W 



Day 


Period 1 


Period 2 


14 


ABCD- Auditorium 

Lecture: Archaeology 

Guest Lecturer: Mr. Eugene Uorman 

Take notes and ask questions 


Continue period 1 


15 


Groups 1-5: Same as per 1, day 

13 

Discuss archaeology lecture, check 
notes and discuss note-taking 
techniques 


Groups 1-5: Same as per 1 

Return humanities quiz 
Writing lesson based on test: 
sentence structuid and mechan- 
ics 


16 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Continue writing lesson 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Readinqs from The Source, "The 
Bee-Eaters" 

Discuss prehistoric man, the ele- 
ments of civilization, the human 
ities questions, and the economi 
political, and religious activi- 
ties of man 


17 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Continue readings and discussion 
of The Source 
Vocabulary work 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Read and discuss in class Fenton, 
#1, "The Importance of the Neo- 
lithic Revolution" and introduc- 
tion, pp. 1-14 


18 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss Fenton, #1 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Vocabulary quiz.- fill in the 
blanks and construct precise 
sentences 

Check journals in class 


19 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 


Continue period 1 



Organize groups into teams and assign duties to be carried out to 
get ready for the field trip (Shortened periods are expected today.) 



20 Field trip to Fairfax County land fill (solid waste dump which has 
not been used for five years) 

lile will leave school at 9:30 A.M. and return by 2:30 P.M. Be sure 
to take care of any work you may miss in other classes. 

BRING YOUR PERMISSION SLIPS 



21 Groups 1-5: Same as above ABCD-Auditorium-lil 

Teams will sort artifacts and Slide lecture on Stonehenge 

label items to be used in the 
exhibits which will be displayed 
day 23 
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Day Period 1 

22 Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Review for the test on the hu- 
manities and early man 
Bring all your notes and ask any 
questions you have concerning 
any material covered 

23 AB-1D4-1D6-MC C0-2DD-2D2-SK 

Standardized reading test 
Journal check 



Period 2 

Groups 1-5: Same as per 1 

T est 

Hand out book review forms. Due 
day 26. 



Groups 1-5: Same as above except 

Miss Kennedy's group will use 
104 

Set up exhibits. Get a pass which 
will allow you to circulate to 
see all exhibits during lunch and 
co/rec period 
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METHODOLOGY : INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES AND EARLY MAN 



Day 1 

General orientation 

li)e began with an introduction of the team members and a brief ex- 
planation of the course. li)e continued the orientation discussing 
Block Plans, the logistics of the course, grouping assignments, 
guides to written work, explanation of journals. li)e also began is- 
suing textbooks. 

Day 2 

Continue general orientation 

li)e continued the explanations and distributed the remaining texts. 

Day 3 

Film: L5D: Insight or Insanity 

This film explained the ever present possibility of a bad "trip." 
Long range effects of the drug were explained. The individual prob- 
lems which arise from the use of the drug were painted out. The film 
proports to be objective although the use of color, background music, 
and film techniques was aimed at subjective reactions. 

Small group discussion of the film 

Students discussed the film briefly; personal opinions about the 
subject were encouraged. They wrote three questions and discussed: 
Does the question really say what you meant to ask? Does it demand 
a specific answer or just a yes or no? How could the question be 
phrased to more accurately reflect your thoughts and to demand a full, 
specific answer. 

Day 4 

Small groups continue discussion of quality of questions 

Students wrote five new questions for homework and these questions 
were critically analyzed. Students also discussed effective answers, 
clear concise sentences. 

Film: Hooked 

This movie presented personal interviews with drug addicts. They 
discussed how they had become addicted and the many problems they 
faced. This film is basically subjective. The students were assigned 
to write three clear, precise questions based on the movie. 

Day 5 

Small groups continue discussion of questions 

Discussion was initiated by the questions students prepared for 
homework. Students were interested in the subject of drugs and thus 
were motivated to make their questions and their answers meaningful. 
The transition from content of questions and answers to word choice 
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punctuation, etc. in sentences uas easily made because the students 
understood that these were the tools they needed for clear, precise 
communication. 



Small groups continue 

Students discussed their reactions to the two drug films. Some 
reactions were clearly based on known facts, some on assumed facts, 
some on personal opinion--one film was obviously more factual and 
less emotional than the other and students were quick to point this 
out. 



Reading assignment 

See Appendix, Unit I. 



Pay 6 

Small groups discuss humanities questions 

In discussing the movies, the students talked about why they would 
or would not experiment with drugs, what they would do if offered 
drugs by a friend, the legality of taking drugs, etc. Obviously, 
they were talking in terms of their relationship to self, fellow man, 
and state. Some gave religious reasons for their commitment not to 
experiment. The transition from the current problem of drug use to 
a discussion of the humanities questions was thus smooth and logical. 

Discuss theme of "The Self" in "Mother in Manville" and in dittoed 
readings for humanities questions 

Ue spent several ■ periods in clarification of the terminology of 
the humanities questions. Even though people may think in these 
categories, they seldom label their thoughts in these terms. Dittoed 
readings (see Appendix, Unit I) and selections from Under s tanding 
Literature were discussed to show the relationships of others to the 
humanities categories. Particular attention was given to "relation- 
ship to self" because this relationship seems to be the hardest to 
define. Students spent necessary time in defining "relationship." 
Uhat does it mean to ask, "Uhat is my relationship to myself?" "Con- 
nection,." "duty," "responsibility" were some of the synonyms for 
"relationship" which the students found helpful for an understanding 
of the question. 

Day 7 

Continue discussion of the humanities questions 

Further clarif ication was attempted by using slides from the 
Family of Man to discover the relationship of other men to self, 
fellow man, God, and state. 

Lecture: Elements of Civilization 

The lecture, based on the introduction to Magoffin, tried to give 
some definitions of the word "civilization." Uhen is man civilized? 
Ue accepted the anthropologists' idea that man must control nature, 
communicate, cooperate, and carry on spiritual and intellectual 
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activity to be civilized. It was pointed out that these categories 
are still applicable to all of man's activity. 

Lecture: Periodization of History 

The lecture discussed the four basic periods of history — prehis- 
tory, ancient, medieval and modern. "Preliterate" was suggested as 
a more meaningful designation than "pre-history." Particular atten- 
tion was given to the impossibility of assigning exact dates to per- 
iods of history. For example the modern period could be logically 
defended as beginning in 1492 with the discovery of the new world or 
in the IBth century with the English factory system of in IBth cen- 
tury France with the philosophic ideas about the rights of men, etc. 
Students were encouraged to view these four basic classifications as 
divisions of history rather than arbitrary perio'ds. Attention was 
given to specific vocabulary used in periodization: millenium, de- 

cade, etc. The use of the terms B.C. , B.C.E., A.D., and C.E. was 
explained. 

Day 8 

Discuss art, cartoons, poems, etc. 

Students had been asked to bring in poems, cartoons, pictures, e 
etc. which reflected one of the humanities questions or one of the 
humanities relationships. As these were discussed, students gained 
further clarification of the terminology. Point of discussion: all 

men in all times have had to ask and answer these four basic ques- 
tions — What is my relationship to self? What is my relationship to 
my fellow man? What is my relationship to God? What is my relation- 
ship to state? By studying the remains of man in the past, we can 
speculate about his answers and discover new insights into our own 
answers. The motivation for a two year study of world civilization 
is thus established; the student realizes that man in the past has 
had to resolve the same general problems which he faces in the 
present. 

Lecture: Periodization of History 

See day 7. 

Lecture: Elements of Civilization 

See day 7. 

Day 9 _ 

Discussion of lectures and work on questions and answers from homework 
assignment 

Continued work on the mechanics of precise expression: agreement, 

dangling modifiers, lack of, or faulty parallellism, reference of 
pronouns, errors in word choice, etc. Discussion of content of ques- 
tions served as a review of the main points of the lectures. 

Quiz 

This quiz was designed to test understanding of the humanities 

k questions and vocabulary. 
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Day ID 

Film: The Humanities: Uhat are They? (Jhat do They do? 

Clifton Faddiman discusses the four humanities questions that all 
men have asked. This film literally reviews all that we had tried 
to communicate to students about the humanities and the humanities 
questions. Uithout personal identification with the subject matter, 
however, the film would be difficult for ninth grade students to 
understand . 

Small group discussions of the film 

Discussion again centered around the humanities questions. Stu- 
dents seemed to have a solid foundation in the terminology which 
weaves the two year course together. 

Day 11 

Discuss Magoffin and lectures 

Lie continued discussion of periodization and the four elements of 
civilization. QJe explained that control over nature, communication, 
cooperation, and spiritual and intellectual activity were to be one 
of the basic methods of organizing data to determine the extent of 
progress toward civilization. 

IMon-fiction oral reports 

Students brought their outside reading to class. A brief oral 
presentation centered around the following: author, time period and 

area discussed, the purpose of the author, the method of presenting 
the subject matter, relationship to the humanities questions. The 
purpose of these reports was to check reading and to provide an 
opportunity to discuss the evaluation of non-fiction sources (see 
Appendix, Unit I). 

Day 12 

Discussion of Magoffin and study questions on political, economic, and 
religious activities 

Discussion centered on students' answers to study questions (see 
Appendix, Unit I). Questions were designed to help students to 
read carefully, to deve^.p_.f-urthsr- undsrctanding of the elements of 
civilization and” the" political , economic, and religious activities 
of men,' 'to understand the possible effects of geography on man, and 
to write good sentences.' 

Viewing artifacts 

A small library science room was arranged with several tables of 
artifacts. American Indian arrowheads, neolithic stone tools, bones, 
pottery sherds, civil war bullets, can openers, candle snuffers, etc. 
were chosen. Students came into the room in small groups so that 
they could handle individual items easily and discuss what each 
might be. The more modern items were chosen so students could spec- 
ulate about the artifacts which might be discovered from the present 
O period of time by later archaeologists. The point was easily made 

EMC QA 
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that a f Bu pieces of evidence can lead to misinterpretations about a 
civilization. Groups rotated through this room. While they waited 
their turn to view the artifacts, they discussed the material in 
Magoffin. 

Day 13 

Discuss pre-history, Magoffin, study questions 

The groups continued discussion of text material and homework 
sentences with attention given to note taking, surveying a chapter 
before beginning to read, etc. 

Film: Lascaux Cave 

This film was introduced as evidence of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual activity of early man. Following the film, we met in three 
groups. Instructors asked students questions to stimulate specula- 
tion about the reason why Paleolithic man would paint figures on 
cave walls. Instructors then explained several of the current theo- 
ries propounded, by archaeologists: e.g. shamanic incantation; de- 

piction of hunting incidents; imaginative decoration controlled by 
natural relief; votive offerings; propitiation magic, etc. As some 
of these had been mentioned by students, they were pleased with their 
speculations. 

Day 14 

Lecture: Archaeology 

A guest lecturer spoke on the science of archaeology. He brought 
many artifacts (some of which were used in our artifact display) and 
explained what an archaeologist does, what tools he must use, what 
knowledge he must have. He mentioned goelogy, biology, physics, 
chemistry, and anthropology as a few of the sciences which contribute 
to the interpretation of artifacts. 

Day 15 

Small group discussion of archaeology lecture 

Instructors reviewed the main points of the lecture. They also 
checked student notebooks to reinforce note taking techniques. 

Return humanities quiz 

Quizzes were returned and discussed. Using examples taken from 
quizzes, sentence structure and writing mechanics were reviewed. 
Overhead projectors were used for illustration. 

Day 16 

Small groups continue work with writing of sentences and correcting 
quiz errors 

This work session laid the groundwork for successfully fulfilling 
requirements of future tests and provided additional writing instruc- 
tion. 
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Readings from The Source 

Instructors read aloud to small groups. Excerpts from -lames 
Michener's The Source uere used to bring neolithic man alive. The 
section titles "The Bee Eaters" provides an excellent basis for 
discussion of pre-historic man's political, economic, and religious 
activity. 
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Day 17 

Continue The Source and uork on vocabulary 

Discussion continued and centered around the elements of civili- 
zation and early man's answers to the humanities questions as seen 
in "The Bee Eaters." Ide worked on vocabulary as necessary. 

Read and discuss Fenton, Introduction and Problem 1, "The Importance of 
the Neolithic Revolution 5 ' 

In the introduction, Fenton stresses the enormous responsibility 
historians accept when they select, interpret, and present evidence; 
he also stresses the responsibility of the student of history to 
evaluate support for conclusions reached by all interpreters of past 
events. Ue reiterated the need for this kind of evaluation in stu- 
dents' non-fiction book reports. 

"The Neolithic Revolution," the escape from nomadism made possible 
by the domestication of animals, was discussed in terms of the kinds 
of evidence used to support conclusions arrived at in the essay. 

Day 18 

Continue discussion of- Fenton 

See day 17. 

Vocabulary quiz 

The quiz included the use of words which are necessary for discus- 
sion of the humanities questions in clear precise sentences and the 
use of new words to fill in blanks. 

Day 19 

Organize for field trip 

Each instructor organized his group into teams of five or six. 
These teams elected captains and assigned responsibility for bringing 
shovels, trowels, brushes, etc. and determined which member would 
take notes, do the triangulation, prepare grids, etc. 

Day 20 

F ield trip 

The buses left the school at 9:30 A.M. Students wore their work 
clothes and carried bag lunches. Upon arrival at the site, teams 
were assigned general areas in which to select a "dig." The groups 
worked until noon when they gathered at the police officers' training 
center now located at the land fill to clean up for lunch. After 
lunch the teams went back to work. 
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At 2:00 the teams filled in the "dig" and gathered the artifacts 
their efforts had brought to light. These included a rather smelly 
group of treasurers: old door knobs, tires, batteries, tennis shoes, 

glass and pieces of newspapers, etc. These items were stored in the 
classrooms until the following day. 

Day 21 

Teams prepare artifacts for exhibit 

Each team selected the most significant artifacts; they labeled 
and planned their interpretation of the facts which could be deter- 
mined about the society which had produced them. 

Slide Lecture: Stonehenge 

The instructor who gave the lecture had been to this important 
archaeological site and had taken many slides* The main points made 
were as follows: various theories about the origin and purpose of 

Stonehenge; how the construction of Stonehenge indicates progress and 
intellectual activity; speculation about the political, economic, and 
cultural activity which must have been necessary to produce this 
amazing structure. 

Day 22 

Review for test on humanities and early man 

Review was conducted in small groups. Questions were answered. 
Review of the kind of activity included in political, economic, and 
religious activity was emphasized. For example, students do not al- 
ways realize that producing and distributing goods are part of eco- 
nomic activity. . 



See evaluation. 

Book review forms were handed out. These required the student to 
indicate the author, title, and purpose (according to the preface, in- 
troduction, etc.) and required a paragraph which related their reading 
to one of the humanities questions. This kind of report required 
rather sophisticated manipulation of facts. Students were helped to 
determine how their book could be related if they experienced diffi- 
culty. 

Day 23 

Standardized reading test 

This test was given to all 9th grade students* U. C. instructors 
will use the results to determine whether reading problems exist in 
this group. (The results have not yEt been made available to us.) 

Journal check 

While two instructors administered the reading test, the others 
checked student journals which are used to provide opportunity for 
creative writing, practice in all kinds of written expression, and a 
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regular opportunity to say uhat the student wants to say 
speaking, we use the method described in Hooked on Books 
English Journal , vol. 56, number 2, February, 1967. 
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EVALUATION OF THE UNIT: INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES AND EARLY MAN 

OBJECTIVE ONE 

To gain a feeling of security about the World Civilization course by 
having an opportunity to identify with at least one instructor. 

RESULT 

We neither determined a method of objective evaluation, nor arrived 
at a method of meaningful subjective evaluation. 

There is one incident that may not be representative. A group re- 
turned to their original instructor for the first time in several 
weeks. As they entered in a mass, one girl shouted, "We're home!" 
This suggests that at least one World Civilization student had 
gained a feeling of security by identifying with at least one in- 
structor. 

OBJECTIVE TWO 

To become involved in the study of World Civilization by actively parti- 
cipating in group discussions. The students will be subjectively eval- 
uated by the instructor to whom they were assigned for the Early Man 
Unit. The students will be graded on a basis of >/+ (excellent) , \S 
( satisfactory ), \/- (unsatisfactory ), 0 (inattentive, silent, or dis- 
ruptive). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

64 students achieved +" 22 students achieved s- 

62 4 " " O 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve a grade of \/ or better. 

RESULT 

83% of the students achieved a grade of (satisfactory) or better. 
OBJECTIVE THREE 

To show involvement in World Civilization by talking to parents and/or 
friends about the course and by reading unassigned material which re- 
lates to the course. 

A questionnaire containing six questions was passed out to parents and 
students. The responses indicated that over 80% of the students felt 
average or above average involvement. 

OB JECTIVE FOUR A 

To be able to indicate an understanding of the humanities approach to 
learning by participating with understanding in class discussion. Stu- 
dents will be evaluated on the basis ofv/+ (excellent),^ (satisfac- 
tory), >/—• (unsatisfactory) , (inattentive, silent, or disruptive). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

67 students achieved 22 students achieved 

63 " » 0 " » O 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

90% of the students should achieve a grade of ✓ or better. 

RESULT 

86% of the students achieved a grade of / (satisfactory) or better 
OBJECTIVE FOUR B 

To be able to indicate an understanding of the humanities approach to 
learning by explaining in sentences the vocabulary words used in dis- 
cussing the humanities and interpreting in clear and concise sentences 
one quotation as a response to the humanities questions. 

TEST A 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

23 students achieved A 
56 " " B 
50 " " C 



22 students achieved D 
1 " " F 



SUCCESS CRITERIA 

50% of the students should achieve a grade of B or better based on 
instructor's subjective evaluation. 

RESULT 

52% of the students achieved a grade of B or better. 

OBJECTIVE FIVE 

To be able to apply the humanities questions to material other than 
that presented in the classroom by bringing to class poems, cartoons, 
etc. that can be interpreted in light of the humanities questions. 
Students will be evaluated on the basis of (excellent) , Y (satis- 
factory) ,</— (unsatisfactory) , 0 (inattentive, silent, or disruptive) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

53 students achieved 
86 " " Y 



10 students achieved 

3 ii H 0 



SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve a grade of y/ or better. 

RESULT 

91% of the students achieved a grade of >/ (satisfactory) or better 
OBJECTIVE SIX 

To write clear and concise sentences with attention to word choice, 
punctuation, parallel structure, and agreement. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION II (fifteen possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



51 


students 


achieved 


15 points 


10 


students 


achieved 11 points 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

60% of the students should achieve 70% correct answers. 

RESULT 

95% of the students achieved 70% (ID points) correct answers. 

TEST Q: TEST QUESTION III (ten possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

85% of the students should achieve 70% correct answers. 
RESULT 

86% of the students achieved 70% (7 points) correct answers. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION V;4 (fourteen possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



42 


students achieved 


14 


points 
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achieved 9 


points 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve 70% correct answers. 

RESULT 

74% of the students achieved 70% (10 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE SEVEN 

To ask clear, concise, and significant questions both orally and in 
writing with attention to word choice, punctuation parallel structure, 
and agreement. 

RESULT 

This objective was carried out, but the evaluation data was incon- 
clusive. 

OBJECTIVE EIGHT 

To be able to apply the humanities approach, to the study of early man 
by participating, with understanding, in class discussion. The stu- 
dents will be evaluated on the basis of (excellent), \/ (satisfac- 
tory ), ^—(unsatisfactory) , 0 (inattentive, silent, or disruptive). 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

86 students achieved y/ +■ 10 students achieved v - 

48 " " \/ 8 " " O 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve a grade of \/ or better. 

RESULT 

88% of the students achieved a grade of •Z' (satisfactory) or better. 
OBJECTIVE NINE 

To indicate an understanding that early man was concerned with his re- 
lationship to self by writing complete sentences which explain the 
reaction of Ur, a character in The Source , to the distortion of his 
reflected image. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION III (ten possible points) 

See evaluation, Objective Six. 

OBJECTIVE TEN 

To be able to answer multiple choice questions which test a knowledge 
of early history and early man 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION I; 1, 2, 3, 5 (twenty possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

75 students achieved 20 paints 1 student achieved 5 points 
57 " " 15 " 0 " " 0 " 

19 " " 10 " 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve 76% correct answers. 

RESULT 

86% of the students achieved 76% (15 points) correct answers. 

OBJECTIVE ELEVEN 

To show an understanding of the development of man in terms of the four 
elements of civilization by listing two pieces of evidence and, in sen- 
tence answers, explaining how each piece is an indication of the develop- 
ment of one of the four elements. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION V; 4 (fourteen possible points) 

See evaluation, Objective Six. 

OBJECTIVE TWELVE 

To be able to identify those activities of early man which can be cate- 
gorized as political, economic, and religious by writing one sentence 
describing how early man engaged in each of these activities. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION II (fifteen possible points) 

See evaluation, Objective Six. 
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OBJECTIVE THIRTEEN 

To indicats knowledge of vocabulary terms used in the unit by writing 
concise sentences which clearly define the terms. 

TEST C (one hundred possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

51 students achieved A 12 students achieved D 

57 " " B 2 " " F 

27 " " C 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

55% of the students should achieve a grade of B or better based on 
instructors' subjective evaluation. 

RESULT 

72% of the students achieved a grade of B or better. 

OBJECTIVE FOURTEEN 

To indicate recognition of the fact that historical dating is problema- 
tic by responding with a sentence answer to a specific question directed 
to elicit this recognition. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION V; 3 (five passible paints) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



87 students achieved 


5 points 
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23 " " 
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correct 


ansuers. 





RESULT 

72% of the students achieved 80% (4 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE FIFTEEN 

To be able to demonstrate knowledge of the periodization of history by 
locating given information on a time line and by answering specific 
questions. 



TEST B: 
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90% of the students should achieve 80% correct answers. 
RESULT 



51% of the students achieved 80% (8 points) correct answers. The 
wording of the questions was confusing and therefore the data 
9 from it has little significance. 
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OBJECTIVE SIXTEEN 

To be able to show an understanding of the problems and tasks facing 
the historian, and to know some of the tools and sciences he uses, by 
responding with sentences and short answers to specific questions on 
the subject. 

TEST B: TEST QUESTION V; 1 and 2 (eleven possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

112 students achieved 11 points 
15 " " 10 " 

13 » n g ii 

6 " ”8 " 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve 80% correct answers. 

RESULT 

92% of the students achieved 80% (9 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE SEVENTEEN 

To indicate an understanding of the problems and methods of the archae- 
ologist by participating in and reporting the results of an archaeo- 
logical dig at a Fairfax County land fill. Students will be evaluated 
on the basis of the instructors' subjective evaluation. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

125 students achieved A 5 students achieved C 

22 " " B no students achieved below C 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve an A. 

RESULT 

82% of the students achieved an A. 



3 students achieved 7 points 

3 ii "6 " 

no students achieved below 6 
points 



OBJECTIVE EIGHTEEN 

To show an understanding of how the artifacts of a people reveal much 
about their civilization by interpreting in sentences a 20th century 
artifact which the student discovered in the archaeological dig at the 
land fill. 




TEST B: TEST QUESTION V; 5 (ten possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
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70% of the students should achieve 66% correct answers. 

RESULT 

82% of the students achieved 66% (6 points) correct answers. flQ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES AND EARLY MAN 

I. TEXTBOOKS 

A. Fenton, Edwin, 32 Problems in Uorld History: Source Readings 

and Interpretations . Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Fores- 

man and Company, 1964. 

A good supplement to any history text, this book is a 
selection of both primary and secondary sources. Fenton 
has chosen selections not only to stimulate class discus- 
sion but also "to acquaint high school students with the 
nature of history as an academic discipline and with the 
writing of history as an art." Each section is preceded 
by an introduction and a few study questions. 

Problem 1: "The Importance of the Neolithic Revolution" 

B. Magoffin, Ralph V. D. , and Frederic Duncalf, Ancient and Medie - 

val History: The Rise of Classical Culture and the De - 

velopment of Medieval Civilization . Morristown, New 
jersey: Silver Burdett Company, 1959, pp. xi-27. 

This general history book is an old standard which chrono- 
logically traces man's development from its beginnings to 
the European settlement of the Western Hemisphers. It 
briefly discusses the culture of people, but its primary 
focus is on factual history. The reading level is good 
for the above average ninth grader; however, it is some- 
what dull. 

C. White, Elizabeth, and Joan Wofford, Understanding Literature . 

New Haven: Ginn and Company, 1967. (See Appendix, Unit 

I for selections used.) 

A good text for intelligent high school freshmen. The au- 
thors have chosen and arranged selections imaginatively 
and do not patronize either the student or instructor. 

II. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 
A. Films 

1. Hooked 16 mm film optical sound 

color 20 mins. 

A group of young, former drug addicts, through interviews 
and group discussions, describes the experience of drug 
addiction. 

producer: Churchill Films 

distributor: Churchill Films 

1965 

2. Lascaux, Cradle of Man 1 s Art 16 mm film optical sound 

color 17 mins. 

This film photographs the paintings by pre-historic man 
in the Lascaux Cave in southern France, first discovered 
in 194D. It also shows some of the important sites in 
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the neighborhood and tells briefly something of pre-his- 
toric man. 

producer: William Chapman 

distributor: International Film Bureau 

1950 

3. LSD: Insight or Insanity 16 mm film optical sound 

color IB mins. 

This film documents the dangers in unsupervised, capri- 
cious use of LSD and explains what medical sciences know 
of its physiologic and psychologic actions. It also dis- 
cusses some of the erroneous claims made for the use of 

LSD. 

producer: medi cine 

distributor: Bailey 

1967 

4. The Humanities , Lesson I , What They fire and What They Do 

16 mm film optical sound 
color 30 mins. 

Clifton Fadiman introduces the humanities, emphasizing 
that they are man's ideas and feelings about life, recor- 
ded in different mays. He uses examples of literature, 
photography and music tD shorn the relevance of the human- 
ities to the individual. He organizes his material 
around four basic questions: What is my relationship to 

myself? to my fellommen? to God? to the state? 

producer: Encyclopedia Britannica Films 

distributor: Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Carp. 

1959 

B. Slides 

1. We used personal slides of Stonehenge taken by a team mem- 

ber. Homever, me have found the Fairfax County Media 
Center most helpful in making slides for us from plates 
of photographs in books. 

2. We used various slides to illustrate humanities relation- 

ships. 

3. We used slides taken from Steichen, Edmard , The Family of 

Man . Mem York: Maco Magazine Corporation, 1955. 

III. flPDITIDMflL MATERIAL 

A. Boyd, Malcolm, Are You Running With Me, Jesus? Mem York: 

Avon Books, 1965. 

A personal, direct, and contemporary expression of Boyd's 
devotion to and love for God and his fellomman. "This 
.book destroys the conventional distance betmeen prayer 
and 'ordinary life.'" 
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8. Brown , Brian, The Uisdom of the Egyptians . IMew York: Brantan- 

os, 1923. 

Brown has collected Egyptian letters, poetry, and inscrip- 
tions from The Book of the Dead . 

C. Baer, Joseph, The Uisdom of the Living Religions . New York: 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 1963. (See Appendix, Unit I for 
selections used.) 

This is a selection of the characteristic "sayings" of 
the major living religions. 

D. Grane, David, and Richmond Lattimore, Sophocles, The Complete 

Greek Tragedies . Vol. II, Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1942. (See Appendix, Unit I for selec- 
tions used.) 

This series contains the best translations of the Greek 
plays. Without sacrificing accuracy of meaning, the 
translators retain the flow and rhythm of the original 
Greek. 

E. Michener, James A., The Source . New York: Random House, 1965. 

This novel gives an excellent "feel" for the history of 
man even though the focus is on a history of the Jews. 
Using the device of a fictional archaeological dig at a 
tell in Israel, Michener recreates the history of man 
from his cave beginnings through the partition of Pales- 
tine and the creation of Israel. Although some of the 
book is purely speculative, most is based on careful 
study of artifacts and of primary and secondary sources. 

F. Newall, R. S» , Stonehenge . London: Her Majesty's Stationery 

Office, 1959. 

This brief volume explains the newest information about 
Stonehenge. 

G. Warnock, Robert, and George K. Anderson, The World in Litera - 

ture . Chicago: Scott Foresman and Company, 1955L HTee 

Appendix, Unit I for selections used.) 

One of the few anthologies of world literature which is 
really useful. The introductory sections for each chap- 
ter are particularly helpful; moreover, the content does 
not cover only the most obvious selections. 

H. Yutang, Lin, (trans.), The Uisdom of China and India . New 

York: Modern Library, 1942. (See Appendix, Unit I for 

selections used.) 

This book contains comprehensive selections with Mr. 
Yutang' s introductions and notes. The passages are 
grouped under useful subject matter headings. 
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APPENDIX: INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES AND EARLY MAN 



STUDY QUESTIONS: MAGOFFIN, CHAPTER 1 



1. Using Unit I and Chapter 1 as evidence, briefly describe the format 
of Magoffin. 

2. Urite one sentence each about Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon and Neolithic 
man. In the sentence describe one development made by each man 
that you think shous increasing progress and development. Then 
urite a second sentence explaining uhy you think that particular 
development is so important to the progress of civilization. 

3. Hou much history do you knou? Try to locate tuo statements about 
early man that are no longer considered to be true because of neu 
evidence found since Magoffin uas published in 1959. 

4. Urite one sentence that illustrates hou Neolithic man cooperated 
in his economic life. Urite one sentence uhich illustrates co- 
operation in political activity and one sentence uhich illustrates 
religious cooperation. 

BOOK CLOSED AND CHAPTER COMPLETED 



6 . 

7. 

a. 



Using the general information in Chapter 1 on the economic activi- 
ties of early man, make a list of as many factors that you can 
think of that determine a people's economy. It may be helpful to 
think about the various types of economies in the various cities 
and regions of the U. S. 

List as many geographical features and conditions that determined 
the life and the development of pre-historic man as you can recall. 
Think hou geographic features affect man in the 2.0th century. 

In a sentence, or possibly tuo, summarize the chapter. 

Urite one question that you think is very important to ask about 
early man. (Maybe a sentence that uould be a good test question.) 



Vocabulary — uords used in Magoffin 



Foreuord 

archeology 

spiritual 

intellectual 

revolution 

conservatism 

civilization 

environment 

themE 

migrated 

specialization 



Chapter 1 

prehistoric 

fossilized 

Paleolithic Age 

Neolithic Age 

Copper Age 

anthropology 

geology 

Carbon-14 

eoliths 

domesticated 



isolated' 

Caucasoid 

Mongoloid 

Negroid 

race 



megalith 

shards 

economic 

political 

religious 

rites 

Neanderthal 

Cro-Magnon 

ingenuity 



MATERIAL UHICH COULD BE USED TO GENERATE DISCUSSION 
OF HUMANITIES QUESTIONS 



Relationship to Self 
1. Genesis I (Ancient Hebreu) 
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2. "I am a Rose" by Gertrude Stein (United States, 20th century) 

3. Excerpt from Oedipus Rex by Sophocles (Greece, 5th century B.C.) 

Oedipus: I will not hearkin — not to know the whole 

Break out uhat mill, I shall not hesitate 
Low though it be, to trace the source of me. 

k. Excerpt from "One Hundred Proverbs" by Mr. Tut Tut (trans. Lin 
Yutang) from The Wisdom of China and India (China, 17th century) 

Whenever you do a thing, act so that it will give your friends 
no occasion for regret and your foes no cause for joy. 

5. "Sixteen" by Carolyn Cahalan in UJhite and Wafford, Understanding 
Literature (United States, 20th century) 

6. "Limited" by Carl Sandburg from White and Wafford, Understanding 
Literature (United States, 20th century) 

7. "The Wayfarer" by Stephen Crane from White and Wafford, Under- 
standing Literature (United States, 19th century) 

0. "The Soul Selects Her Own Society" by Emily Dickinson (United 
States, 19th century) 

9. Excerpt from "Katha" in The Upanishads quoted in Fenton, 32_ Prob- 
lems (Hindu, 6th century B.C. !) 

Know that the Self is the rider, and the body the chariot; 
that the intellect is the charioteer, and the mind the reins. 

10. "The unexamined life is not worth living." Socrates (Greece, 5th 
century B.C.) 

11. Appropriate slides from The Family of Man 

Relationship to Others 

l. "Piers Plowman's Protest" by William Longland (England, iLth cen- 
tury) 

2. "The Hollow Men" by T. So Eliot (England, 20th century) 

3. From a speech by Robert F. Kennedy (United States, 20th century) 

What we need in the United States... is love wisdom and compas- 
sion toward one another, and a feeling of justice toward those 
who still suffer within our own country, whether they be white 
or black. 

L. "To Fabullus" by Matrial (as trans. in Warnock, The World in Liter - 
ature ) (Rome, 1st century) 

Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethern to dwell to- 
gether in unity. 

5. Excerpt from a letter written by Isosi quoted in The Wisdom of che 
Egyptians (Egypt, LOGO B.C.) 

Let thy face be bright what time thou livest. That which goeth 
into the storehouse must come out therefrom; the bread is to be 
shared. He that is grasping in entertainment shall himself 
have an empty belly; he that causeth strife cometh himself to 
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sorrow. Take not such an one for thy companion. It is man's 
kindly acts that are remembered of him in the years after his 
life. 

6. Excerpt from Devotions, XVII by John Donne (England, 17th century) 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece 

of the continent, a part of the main; if a clod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a promon- 
tory were, as well as if a manor of thy friends or of thine 
own were; any man's death diminishas me, because I am involved 

in mankind; and therefore never send to know for whom the bell 

tolls; it tolls for thee. 

7. "Mending Uall" by Robert Frost (United States, 2Dth century) 

S. "Parting at a Uine-Shop in Nanking" by Li Po in Warnock, The (Jorld 
in Literature (China, 8th century) 

9. "The Divarf (Odes) XLII by Hafiz (trans. in Warnock, The (Jorld in 
Literature ) (Islam, 14th century) 

ID. Appropriate slides from The Family of Man 
Relationship to God 

1. Prayers from Are You Running With Me , Jesus? by Malcolm Boyd 
(United States, 20th century) 

2. Psalm 23 (Ancient Hebrew) 

3. The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag (United States) 

4. Excerpt from the sayings of Confucius from Warnock, The World in 
Literature (China, 6th century) 

Confucius said, "It is man that makes truth great, and not 
truth that makes man great." 

Tselu asked about the worship of the celestial and earthly 
spirits. Confucius said, "We don't know yet how te serve men, 
how can we know about serving the spirits?" "What about 
death?" was the next question, and Confucius said, "We don't 
know yet about life, how can we know about death?" 

5. Excerpt from the Koran translated in The Wisdom of the Living Reli - 
gions (Islam, 6th century) 

Relationship to the State 

"The Woman Named Tomorrow" from "Preludes to Playthings in the Wind" 
by Carl Sandburg (United States, 20th century) 

Antigone by Sophocles (Greece, 4th century B.C.): Excerpt in 

which Antigone and Ismene discuss Antigone's intention of burying 
Polyneices in opposition to Creon's decree. 

Politics by Aristotle, Book II (Greece, 4th century B.C.) 

Even when laws have been written down, they ought not always 
to remain unaltered. 

Excerpt from The Social Contract by Jean Jaques Rousseau (France, 
18th century) 




1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
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GddcJ laws lead ta the making of better ones; bad ones bring 
about worse* As soon as any man says of the affairs of the 
State, "Uhat does it matter to me?" the State may be given 
up for lost. 

5. The Analects , Book XII by Confucius from Fenton, 32 Problems 
(China, 6th century) 

Chi K'ang-Tzu about government, saying, Suppose I were to 
slay those who have the (Jay in order to help on those who 
have not the way, what would you think of it? Master K'ung 
replied saying, You are there to rule, not to slay. If you 
desire what is good, the people will at once be good. The 
essence of the gentleman is that of wind: the essence of 

small people is that of grass. And when the wind passes over 
the grass, it cannot choose but bend. 

6. Antigone by Sophocles (Greece, 5th century B.C.) 

0 clear intelligence, force beyond all measure? 

□ fate of man, working both good and evil! 

When the laws are kept, how proudly his city stands! 

Uhen the laws are broken, what of his city then? 

Never may the anarchic man find rest at my hearth, 

Never be it said that my thoughts are his thoughts. 

7. "The Long Vioyage" by Malcolm Cowley (United States, 20th century) 
B. Appropriate slides from The F amily of Man 

SAMPLE READING LIST FDR STUDENT'S SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 
ON PRE-HISTDRY AND THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 



I. FICTION 

The Epic of Gilqamesh (Penguin paperback has beet translation), one 
of the earliest primary epics, parallels can be found with 
the Bible, e.g. the flood. 

Michener, James, The Source , novel, fascinating recreation of the 
origins and development of man in the Ancient Near East. 

Ualtari, Mika T. , T he Egyptian , novel, interesting recreation of 
Egyptian life. 

Any of the works listed by Magoffin. 



II. NON-FICTION 

A. Anthropology 

Ardrey , Robert, African Genesis , c. 1960, somewhat dated but 
fascinating. 

, The Territorial Imperative . 1966, excellent, easy to 

read. 

Montagu, Ashley, Man, His First Million Years , somewhat dated 
but easy to read. 

Morris, Desmond, The Naked Ape . Morris is not a scientist but 
his theories are sure to stimulate thought. 
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B. Archeology 

Ceram, C.U. , Gads, Graves, and Scholars , brief accounts of the 
first archeologists and their discoveries. 

, The Secret of the Hittites . more and more is being un- 
earthed about this civilization, but Ceram's book is a good 
place to start learning. 

Hawkes, Jacquetta, The World of the Past , two volume work con- 
taining archeologists' accounts of their own findings. Us- 
ually a step by step description. 

Horizon (editors of), The Light of the Past , studies in arch- 
eology. 

* Lost Uorlds . studies of civilizations which are now 

being unearthed. 

Uoolley, C. Leonard, The Sumerians . His own account of arch- 
eological digs. 

, Excavation s at Ur . His own account of the discovery of 

one of the most important sites of the Ancient Near East. 

C Mythology 

Campbell, Joseph, The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology , tra- 

ces similarities in many mythologies, somewhat difficult. 

Frazer, James G. , The Golden Bough , read sections preceding 
Greece, difficult. 

Kramer, Samuel IMoah, Mythologies of the Ancient World , most 
authoritative study of mythologies of the Ancient Near East. 

D. Approaches to History 

Childe, Gordon, QJhat H appened in History . 

Muller, Herbert J., The Uses of _the Past , an excellent work, 

E. Egypt 

Ancient Egypt . Great Ages of Man Series, well-illustrated 
source for general knowledge. 

Breasted, James, A History of Egypt , a standard reference but 
very difficult and somewhat dated. 

F. Ancient Near East 

Cottrell, Leonard, The Anvil of Civilization , easy to read. 

Cradle of Civilization . The . Great Ages of Man Series, well- 
illustrated source for general knowledge, easy to read. 

Frankfort, Henri, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East, 
a standard authority. 

Kramer, Samuel IMoah, History Begins at Sumer , fascinating ac- 
count of the origins of many patterns of Western thought and 
many tools of Western civilization. 
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Pritchard, James B. , The Ancient Near East , collection of the 
fragments of remaining literature. 

G. General Dorks 

Bibby, Geoffrey, Four Thousand Years Ago , rather elementary 
but useful recreation of the second millenium through focusing 
on individual lives, imaginative study. 

Hawkes, Jacquetta, History of Mankind: Prehistory , vol. I in 

the United Nations Series. 



TEST A 

1. Define FIVE of the following. Limit yourself to ONE clearly and 
thoughtfully constructed sentence for each definition. Work on a 
separate sheet of paper and use this sheet for final sentences. 

(Space was provided on the test paper for the answers to both parts 
of this test.) 

A) human D) state G) relationship to others 

B) culture E) humanities 

C) relationship F) relationship to God 

II. "If you try to act a part beyond your powers, you not only disgrace 
yourself in it, but you neglect the part which you could have filled 
with success." 

Epi ctetus (Greek philosopher) 

1. What does EP ictetus say? (Put the thought expressed in the pas- 
sage into your own words. Write a complete sentence. Write only 
□NE sentence.) 

2. Which of the humanities questions, in your opinion, is under 
discussion in the quotation? (Write out the question.) 

3. What do you think Epictetus would have answered if you had asked 
him the question you have selected? (You may use more than one sen- 
tence. Be concise!) 

I Think Epictetus would have said, "I think the relationship of man 
to should be 

4. State whether you think Epictetus is right or wrong. Give a 
reason WHY you think he is right or wrong. (Use complete sentences.) 

NOTE: Read the entire sheet before you begin to write. Stop, think, 

plan! Write on this sheet only after you have planned what you 
want to say. Be neat. 



TEST B 

I. Multiple Choice 

1. The time since men have kept written records is called A) the 

Christian Era; B) historic time; C) Anno Domini; D) modern times. 

2. Neolithic men discovered three of the following. Which one 

were they NOT the first to discover? A) use of fire; B) making of 
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pottery utensils; C) domestication of animals; D) use of seeds and 
plants. 

4. The author of 32 Problems is A) Ward; B) Fairley; C) Eduards; 

D) Fenton. 

5. The author's purpose of including the problem on the Neolithic 

revolution in 32. Problems uas to A) give the reader more facts 
about Paleolithic Man; B) shou hou artifacts can be interpreted to 
tell about man; C) emphasize the tremendous consequences uhich re- 
sulted from the domestication of plants and animals; D) shou that 
Neolithic man had no control over his environment; E) B and C; 

F) C and D. 

II. Economic, Political, Religious Activities of Early Man 

Write one complete sentence describing an economic activity of 
early man. Write a second complete sentence describing a political 
activity of early man. Write a third complete sentence describing 
a religious activity of early man. (Space uas provided for the 
ansuers to the follouing questions on the test paper.) 

III. When Ur looked into the uater and his image uas momentarily distor- 
ted, he uas disturbed. Why? What questions relating to his status 
as a man arose in his mind? Ansuer in complete sentences . 

IV. Periodization 



1 

Using the above time line 

1. Draw a line dividing B.C. from A.D. 

2. Locate the first millenium B.C. 

3. Locate the first decade A.D. 

4. __ In which century is the year 1492 A.D.? 

5. In which century is the year 470 B.C.? 

V. Writing and Interpreting History 

1. True or False. The story of prehistory will probably not change 

much in the next 5D years. Explain your answer in complete senten- 
ces. 

2. List three sciences that the historian draws on to help him 
understand the prehistoric age. 

3. Indicate your understanding of the problem the historian faces 
when trying to assign dates to the beginning or to the ending of 
time periods by explaining why there are several acceptable dates 
for the beginning of the Neolithic Age. ONE sentence answer. 

4. Choose two (2) specific artifacts or places which can be used 
as evidence to show that early man was civilized. After listing 
the two pieces of evidence, write one well constructed sentence 
about each which explains how the artifact or place can be inter- 
preted to support the existence of civilization. Each piece of evi- 
dence should be interpreted to show a different element. 
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5. Select one artifact which you, the archaeologist, have dis- 
covered. Describe, date, and interpret the artifact. What does it 
tell you about the people uho created and discarded it? 

Piece of evidence: 

Description: 

Interpretation (complete sentences): 



TEST C 

Select seven (7) uords from the list below which you most clearly under- 
stand. Write one sentence using each word. The sentence should ex- 
plain the definition of the word. 

archeology eoliths specialization shards 

intellectual economic political 

ingenuity environment migrated 
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WORLD CIV/ILIZATION I 



UNIT II 

THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 

POINT OF \l IEW 

Man appeared early in the Ancient Near East. Grouping into tribes, 
he gradually established control over distinct areas. As he developed 
complex activity and thought, civilizations emerged. Natural phenomena 
puzzled him. He wondered why he was on the earth, how he got here, and 
what his purpose was in living. He developed many explanations; under- 
lying all of them was the idEa of a supernatural force which was in con- 
trol of the cosmos and was directly involved in each man's daily life. 
Man's responses to this dominant force can be seen through the remains 
of the Egyptian and Hebraic civilizations. 

Egyptian art and literature show the dependence of this civiliza- 
tion on the forces controlling nature. Life was centered around satis- 
fying the gods. Because the pharoahs claimed to be sons of the gods, 
the people had to please the pharoah in order to please the gods. As 
the priests gained power, they created a monopoly over all god-pleasing 
activity. Individualism was suppressed; thought was conservative. 

The Hebrews also developed a god-centered civilization. The Old 
Testament shows that these people came to see themselves as a select 

group, chosen by one particular God; therefore, they served Him and no 

! 

other. Yahweh was thjj true God and any others were to be shunned. Be- 
lieving that God had created them, the Hebrews felt that it was their 
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duty to obey him. As a result of this divine purpose, they developed a 
distinct identity as children of God. 

Many ideas of the Egyptians and the Hebrews are similar to the 
ideas of other civilizations of the Ancient Near East. These people 
borrowed and shared ideas some of which have survived into the twentieth 
century. Contemporary man in the West can find many of his religious, 
political, moral, and ethical views rooted in the explanations of these 
civilizations. 



SUMMARY OF METHODOLOGY : 

THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 

Having established the usefulness of the humanities approach to 
learning in the first unit, the students were able to apply this techni- 
que to the study of the Egyptian and Hebraic civilizations. Students 
also needed to understand certain new concepts in order to use the var- 
ious materials available to them for study. 

In Unit I, Humanities and Early Man, the students had become famil- 
iar with the technique of speculating about a group of people from both 
the unwritten and written records. The instructors felt that this tech- 
nique should be strengthened and utilized in the study of the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews. Therefore, some time was spent examining slides of 
Egypt. Students were asked to use these slides in speculating not only 
about the Egyptians' relationships to self, to fellow man, to god(s) and 
to state, but also about social, political, economic, cultural and reli- 
gious activities of Egyptian civilization. Following this speculation, 
students examined the geography, the government, the art, the literature, 
and the religion of the Egyptians. Then they were shown the same slides 
of Egyptian art again and asked to re-evaluate their original specula- 
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tions about the Egyptians in light of what they had learned. 

This inquiry approach was continued in the study of the Hebrews. 
This time the instructors selected passages from the Did Testament as 
source material. Students again made generalizations about the Hebrew’s 
civilization and their relationships to self, to fellow man, to god and 
to state. Again, this process was followed by a survey of the geography, 
the history, the literature, and the religion of the Hebrews. Finally, 
the value of the original generalizations was debated; this general dis- 
cussion focused on the Hebrews* answers to the humanities questions. 

Following this, students compared the Egyptian and Hebraic civili- 
zations and examined more carefully those elements which seemed to cause 
the two civilizations to develop differently. As a result, the students 
were able to see that the religion and the geography of the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews affected all aspects of their society. 

Finally, the concepts of borrowing and sharing among civilizations 
and of cultural diffusion were introduced. These concepts were first 
applied to the civilizations of the Egyptians and the Hebrews and then 
to Uestern Civilization. Students found many of their ideas rooted in 
the early civilizations of the Ancient Near East. 

OBJECTIVES s THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 
Part I: Egypt 

1. To indicate by demonstrating insight and knowledge in class discus- 
sion, an understanding of how the Egyptians might answer the four 
humanities questions. 

See Evaluation of Unit for success criteria. 

2. To show understanding of the development of a people in terms of the 
four elements of civilization by writing one sentence which descri- 
bes an Egyptian development in each of the four areas. 

3. To indicate an understanding, in class discussion, of how Egyptian 
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mythology and religion reflect the thought and total outlook and of 
how painting, sculpture, and architecture of the Egyptians reflect 
their thought and total outlook. 

4. To understand that all aspects of Egyptian life were affected by 

religion by responding in sentences to the quotation, "The Egyptians 
are the most religious of men." 

. 5. To be able to write an expository paragraph using general to spe- 
cific development. 

6. To be able to recognize activities as either political, economic, 

or religious by writing the number of the category besidE the state- 
ment which discusses the particular activity. 

7. To be able to recognize activities as either social or cultural by 
writing the number of the category beside the statement which dis- 
cusses the particular activity. 

8. To be able to deduce generalizations about man or civilizations by: 

a. reading an unfamiliar excerpt from a primary source and then 
checking the logical conclusions in a list that contains valid and 
invalid statements; 

b. viewing an artifact (slide of an archaeological remain) and then 
checking the logical conclusions in a list that contains valid and 
invalid statements. 

ID. To be able to distinguish general and specific information by la- 
beling statements from a given list as either "general" or "spe- 
cific. " 

11. To be able to answer f ill-in- the-blank statements which test a know- 
ledge of Egyptian geography and history. 

12. To indicate a knowledge of Egyptian history by listing the major 
time periods. 

13. To show a knowledge of terms and general vocabulary words relevant 
to the study of Egypt by matching definitions with terms, by 
writing sentence definitions, and by using the words in sentences 
which clearly indicate an understanding of the words. 

14. To demonstrate knowledge of geographic principles by creating an 
imaginary map which u<x- • geographic principles in a logical fashion. 

15. To illustrate knowledge of specific geographic features of Egypt by 
filling in an outline map of Egypt. 

Part II: The Hebrews 

1. To list the humanities questions evident in unfamiliar passages from 
the Bible, and to write two sentences explaining the answer given in 
the passage to the question. 
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2. To be able to urite an expository paragraph using major-minor de- 
velopment. 

3. To urite an expository paragraph based on material from a book as- 
signed for parallel reading, uhich develops one generalization about 
the people of the Near East. 

A. To be able to deduce generalizations From uritten primary source ma- 
terial by: 

a. reading an unfamiliar passage from the Bible and indicating in 
complete sentences hou the passage reveals the presence of the four 
elements of civilization; 

b. reading an unfamiliar passage from the Bible and 

1. labeling the activity described as social, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, or religious, 

2. uriting, in complete sentences, uhat the passage reveals 
about the activity. 

5. To indicate, by participating in class discussion, an understanding 
of hou the literature of the Hebreus reflects their thought and 
uorld vieu. 

6. To be able to list three ideas, from those discussed in class, that 
are basic to Western Civilization. 

7. To shou an understanding of the concepts of borrouing and sharing 
among civilizations and cultural diffusion by: 

a. participating in class discussions uhich center on this topic as 
it relates to the Ancient Near East; 

b. participating in class discussions uhich center on this topic 
as it relates to the Hebreus and Western Civilization; 

c. reading a document of modern Western Civilization and commenting, 
in sentences, as to hou it reflects the influence of Hebraic thought 
on the West. 

B. To be able to relate the past to the present by: 

a. reading a document of modern Western Civilization and commen- 
ting, in sentences, as to hou it reflects the influence of Hebraic 
thought on the West; 

b. participating in a panel, on the modern Middle East, either as 
a panel member or a member of the audience; 

c. ansuering true-false questions on the modern Middle East. 

9. To be able to ansuer multiple choice and true-false questions uhich 
indicate a knouledge of Hebreu social, political, economic, cultural 
and religious history. 

10. To be able to list the five divisions of the typical plot line of 
the short story, to list the characteristics of any drama, and to 
list the characteristics of lyric poetry. 

11. To indicate a knouledge Df specific geographic features of the Fer- 
tile Crescent by preparing a map. 





12. To be able to recognize the influence of geography on the develop- 
ments in the Near East by selecting items from a list of geogra- 
phic conditions and matching them with a list of specific develop- 
ments; to answer in sentences that use specific places and events 
to support the choice. 

13. To be able to use the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature , to 
prepare a bibliography in proper form, and to take concise and 
accurate notes. 
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BLOCK PLAN: THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREUS 

Day Period 1 Period 2 



24 1-201-K 3-2D2-C 5-106-S 

2-200-M 4-1D4-W 

Slides of Egyptian art — specula- 
tion about Egypt from evidence 
observed in slides (see Adden- 
dum) 

Discuss inductive and deductive 
logic 



Groups 1-5: Same as period 1 

Students write generalizations 
based on evidence from the slides 

Discuss distinguishing between 
general and specific ideas 

Assignment: Urite one generaliz- 

ation about the Egyptians. Under 
this, list specific details which 
support it. Due day 25. 



25 Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss generalizations and spe- 
cifics about Egypt 
Introduce general to specific ex- 
pository paragraphs 
Urite paragraphs in class using 
information on Egypt 



1- 1D6-S 3-2DD-M 5-1D4-U 

2- 2D1-K 4-2D2-C 

Using the format of Magoffin, dis 
cuss how the author makes gener- 
alizations and uses specific de- 
tails for support 

Assignment: Magoffin, pp„ 29-41. 

Answer study guestions 1-4. Due 
day 26. Map of Egypt. Due day 
27. 



26 Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss influence of geography 
on religious, economic, politi- 
cal development, study ques- 
tions 1-4 

Uith the same material, continue 
work on paragraphs using gener- 
alizations and specific detail. 
Return paragraphs written day 
25 

Assignment : Magoffin, pp. 45- 

59. Urite question 5 of study 
sheet* Due day 29. 



27 CD-1D4-1D6-SM 

Lecture: Egyptian Mythology 

AB-2DD-2D2-U 

Lecture: Periodization of Egyp- 

tian History 



AB-104-106-SM 

Lecture: Egyptian Mythology 

CD-2DD-2D2-U 

Lecture: Periodization of Egyp- 

tian History 

Collect book reports assigned in 
Unit I 

Assignment: Read a fiction or 

non-fiction work on either the 
Egyptians or the Hebrews. Due 
day 44. 



1- 106-S 3-2DD-M 5-1D4-U 

2- 2D1-K 4-2D2-C 

Discuss Periodization and Mythol- 
ogy lectures. Collect maps. Dis- 
cuss Egyptian geography, general 
geographical concepts, and effects 
of geography on man. 

Assignment: Imaginary maps. Due 

day 28. 
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Day Period 1 



Period 2 



28 Groups 1-5: Same as period 2 

above 

Using students 1 imaginary maps, 
discuss geographical concepts 



ABCD-Auditorium-K 

Film: Jhj5 Nile (34 mins.), 

slides of various geographic 
areas 

Filmstrip and record: "Egypt: 
Land of the Pharoahs" 



29 Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss influence of Egyptian 
religion on social, political 
and cultural activities — ques- 
tion 5 of ditto 

Uith the same material work on 
paragraphs using generalizations 
and specific details 



AB-200-202-M 

Slide lecture: Egyptian Sculp- 

ture and Painting 

CD-1G4-1G6-S 

Lecture: Egyptian Literature 

(dittoed excerpts) 

Assignment: Write a paragraph on 

the effect of religion on cul- 
tural activities. Due day 32. 
Magoffin, pp. 48-59. Due day 3D. 



3D AB-1D4-1D6-S 

Lecture: Egyptian Literature 

( dittoed excerpts) 



Groups 1-5: Same as Period 1, 

day 29 

Review the art and literature 



CD-2DD-2D2-M 

Slide lecture: Egyptian Sculp- 

ture and Painting 


lectures 

Discuss Egyptian government 

Assignment: Answer questions 6 

and 7 of. ditto. Due day 31. 


31 AB-2DD-2D2-M 


CD-1D4-1D6-S 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 


Slide lecture: 
tecture 


Egyptian Archi- 


Discuss Egyptian society, ques- 
tion 6 and 7 of ditto 






Assignment: Write question 8 of 

ditto. Due day 33. 



32 Groups 1-5: Same as period 2 

above 

Vocabulary test 
Return paragraphs on religion 
and its effect on culture and 
work on writing 



1- 2D1-K 3-2D2-C 5-1DG-S 

2- 2DD-M 4-1D4-W 

Return and discuss early man 
test 



33 Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss the Egyptians in terms 
of the humanities questions 
Return paragraphs written day 29 



Groups 1-5: Same as period 1 

Using slides review Egyptian civi 
lization in terms Df A)sucial, 
political, economic, cultural, 
and religious activities; B)ele- 
ments Df civilization; Ohuman- 
ities questions 

Review use Df generalizations and 
specific detail 





Day 



Period 1 



9 



Period 2 



Discus? questions students pre- 
pared and question on ditto 



34 Groups 1-5: Same as abov/e ABCD-Auditorium-CM'SKLJ 

Test: Egyptian Civilization Cpen-end discussion led by school 

principal 

Assignment: Bring a copy of the 

Old Testament to class day 35. 



35 1-202-C 2-106-S 3-201-K 4-104-UJ 5-2QD-M 

Read in class and discuss selected passages from the Gld Testament 
Assignment will be made in class 
Bring copies of the Did Testament 

Assignment : Read and be able to discuss: Psalms ICC, 23, ID, 3 — 

due day 37; Book of Job--due day 38; Books of Ruth and Jonah — 
due day 39. 



36 Groups 1-5: Same as above Continue period 2 

Continue inquiry into Hebrew Assignment: Map of Palestine. 

Civilization Due day 40. 



37 A-20D-M B-202-C 

Lecture-discussion: The Did 

Testament as Literature: lyric 

poetry (Psalms) 

IV-106-S u-104-W Y/I-201-K 

Lecture-discussion: The Old 

Testament as History 



C-2D0-M D-2D2-C 

Lecture-discussion: The Old 

Testament as Literature: lyric 

poetry (Psalms) 

I-1C6-S II-201-K 1 1 1 — 10 4— liJ 

Lecture-discussion: The Old 

Testament as History 



38 A-200-M B-2Q2-C 

Lecture-discussion: The Old 

Testament as Literature: drama 

(Job) 

IV-106-S U-104-UJ VI-2C1-K 

Lecture-discussion: The Did 

Testament as History — concept 
of borrowing 



C-200-M D-2D2-C 

Lecture-discussion: The Old 

Testament as Literature: drama 

(Job) 

I-1Q6-S II-2Q1-K III- 104 -hi 

Lecture-discussion: The Did 

Testament as History — concept 
of borrowing 



39 A-2DD-M B-2D2-C 

Lecture-discussion: The Old 

Testament as Literature: short 

story (Ruth and Jonah) 

CD- 104- 106-5 

Lecture: The Religion of the 

Hebrews 



C-2D0-M D-202-C 

Lecture-discussion: The Did 

Testament as Literature: short 

story (Ruth and Jonah) 

AB-104- 1C6-S 

Lecture: The Religion of the 

Hebrews 





ID 



. Day Period 1 


Period 2 


40 1,11-201-K III ,IV-104-li) 

U.UI-106-S 


1- 2D2-C 3-2D1-K 5-2DQ-M 

2- 106-S 4-1D4-W 


Geography of Palestine and the 
Ancient Near East. Maps due 
Discuss geography 
Discuss lecture on religion of 
the Hebreus 


Return and discuss Egypt tests 

Assiqnment: Read Fenton, #2. 

Due day 41. 

Maqazine Research: The Arabs 

and Israelis today. See ditto 
for detail. Panels will be se- 
lected day 46. Prepare maps of 
contemporary Middle East. Due 
day 45. 


41 Groups 1-5: Same as period 2, 

above 


ABCD-Auditorium-SMWCK 
Guest: Cantor 


Discuss Fenton, #2 


Read ditto sheet on Hebrew music 


42 A-104-U B-1D6-K 


C-1D4-W D-1D6-K 


Discussion of some nf the ideas 
basic to Western Civilization 


Discussion of some of the ideas 
basic to Western Civilization 


IV-2D1-S U-2DD-M VI-2D2-C 


I-2D1-S II-2DD-M III-2D2-C 


Paragraph writing: major-minor 

development — introduction 
Subject will be taken from your 
parallel reading 


Paragraph writing: major-minor 

development — introduction 
Subject will be taken from your 
parallel reading 


43 A-104-W B-106-K 


C-104-W D-1D6-K 


Read and discuss portions of 
document of Western Civiliza- 
tion which shows Hebraic in- 
fluence (ditto) 


Read and discuss portions of 
document of Western Civiliza- 
tion which shows Hebraic in- 
fluence (ditto) 


IU-2D1-S U-2DD-M UI-2Q2-C 


I-201-S II-2D0-M III-2D2-C 


Work on writing — paragraphs due 
at end of period 


Work on writing — paragraphs due 
at end of period 


44 1-2D2-C 3-2D1-K 5-2DD-M 

2-1D6-S 4-1D4-W 


Groups 1-5: Same as period 1 

Discussion of the humanities 


Continue discussion of documents 
which show influence of Hebraic 
ideas 

Bring examples of this kind of 
influence which you are able to 
find 


questions 


45 ABCD-Auditnrium-SWKCM 


Groups 1-5: Same as above 


Mrs. Munson's drama class will 
present part of Archibald 
MacL. esh's modern drama J.B.; 
this play is based on the book 


Be ready to give brief oral re- 
ports on the content of the 
books you have read on the An- 
cient Near East. Choose, if you 
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Day Period 1 Period 2 

□f Job. Discussion follous pre- can, material which relates to the 
sentation ancient Hebreus . This is a time 

to share ideas we might not have 
covered in class discussion 



46 Groups 1-5: Same as period 2, 

above 

Panel Discussion: The Arabs 

and Israelis Today 
Notes on magazine research due — 
be prepared to use your notes 
to contribute to discussion 
Maps of contemporary Middle East 
due 



ABCD-Auditorium-MSUCK 

Film: The Six Day Uar 

This film has been obtained from 
the Israeli Embassy. It is a 
biased, but interesting, account 
of the Six Day Way , 1967 



47 AB-1D4-1D6-S CD-20D-2D2-C 

Test on the unit: Objective, essay (paragraphs), sentences, in- 

terpretation of passages 
Journals due 



Saturday, November 8: Busses will leave the school at 10:30 A.M. for 

a trip to a synagogue in the District of Columbia. We will attend a 
Jewish Reform Service and have an opportunity to ask questions following 
the service. 
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METHODOLOGY: THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 

Day 24 

Slides of Egyptian Art 

Small groups viewed slides and speculated about the meaning Df 
evidence observed. Distinction was made between deductive and in- 
ductive logic and between general and specific ideas. A few students 
talked in terms of the humanities questions. Instructors did not 
push the point. 

Written generalizations based on evidence from the slides 

Students wrote generalizations and listed specific details to sup- 
port them. We reviewed various ways of categorizing evidence; human- 
ities questions; political, economic, and religious activities; ele- 
ments of civilization; and introduced social and cultural as two 
other possibilities. 

Day 25 

Continue generalizations 

We continued to discuss the generalizations and supporting spe- 
cifics about Egypt. We introduced the form for general to specific 
expository paragraphs (see Addendum). Students outlined and wrote 
paragraphs during the class period. 

Discuss Magoffin 

Using the format of Magoffin, we discussed how the author makes 
generalizations and uses specific details for support. This dis- 
cussion also provided an opportunity to survey the chapter on Egypt. 

Assign study questions 

We distributed nine study questions designed to demand concise 
statements about Egyptian civilization and the influences which af- 
fected its development (see Appendix, Unit II). Sentence answers 
based on text material were required because we lean heavily on 
Magoffin in this unit. 

Day 26 

Small group discussion of geography. Study questions 1-4. Continue 
work on paragraphs 

Paragraphs from the previous day were returned and discussed. 

Study questions showed the influence Df geography on political, eco- 
nomic, and religious development of Egypt. Using this material, 
another paragraph was written using general to specific development. 

Lecture: Egyptian Mythology 

A basic outline of Egyptian religion was given; some discussion 
of development and structure of religion was included along with the 
distinction between mythology and religion. Slides were used to 
show visual representations of certain gods and goddesses. Dittos 
were distributed to show geneologies of the most important families 
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of gods--e.g. Heliopolis, Thebes, Heamopolis. 

Lecture: Periodization of Egyptian History 

Students uere shoun a time line of Egypt and then were given gen- 
eralizations about the social, political, economic, cultural, and 
religious developments of each era. The lecture concluded with the 
reasons for beginning and ending of the various periods. Students 
were reminded that there are varying dates for the periods and that 
periodization should not be taken as fact, but as interpretation. 

Book reports from the previous unit were collected and a new re- 
port assigned for this unit. 

Day 27 

Lectures continue 

See day 26. 

Discuss lectures 

Small groups discussed the main points of the lectures. 

Collect maps 

Maps were discussed: general geographic features; affects of 

these features on man; e.g. the affect of the Nile on various acti- 
vities; the affect of isolation on the development of civilization. 

Day 2B 

Imaginary maps due 

Students had created an imaginary map from the following instruc- 
tions: "Create a map of an island; give it latitude and longitude, 

locate the capital city, a river, a delta, a plateau, the major port, 
a mountain range, a forest, a river, a small village, etc." Using 
the imaginary maps, selected students led small groups in discussions 
which dealt with geographical concepts: A rivEr cannot flow from one 

side of an island to another; the capital city would be a natural 
center for trade and commerce; a major port must be placed in a na- 
tural indentation or harbor, etc. 

Film: The Nile (34 mins.); Filmstrip and record: "Egypt: Land of the 

Pharoahs;" slides of various geographic areas 

Audio-visual material was used to show the relationship of geogra- 
phy to man in his environment. Slides of desert nomads, of Eskimos, 
of tropic islanders and of New York were used to show the affect of 
geography on modern man. 

Day 29 

Discuss influence of Egyptian religion; continue work on paragraphs 

Study question 5 centered around the influence of Egyptian reli- 
gion on the activities of man. Using the prepared answers, students 
outlined general to specific paragraphs (sample outlines were shown 
on opaque projectors). Then they wrote paragraphs from the outlines. 
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Lecture: Egyptian Sculpture and Painting 

Students were asked tc comment on a few selected slides. The 
general characteristics of Egyptian sculpture and painting were 
then discussed. Attention was given to the development of these 
characteristics in representative dynasties. Particular attention 
was focused on terminology necessary for discussion of sculpture: 
weight and support, axis, medium, block, space, drapery, etc. (The 
foundations for all later discussions of sculpture were established, 
see Addendum. ) 

Lecture: Egyptian Literature 

Students were led in examining several poems, letters, and ex- 
cerpts from religious and wisdom literature for evidence of those 
qualities which revealed the writers 1 human concerns. The Egyptians 
emerged as involved men who were concerned about many of the same 
problems thet we face today. They lived religious lives in the hope 
that the after-life would be as pleasant as life itsElf (see Adden- 
dum). 



Day 30 

Lectures continue 
See day 29. 

Small group review of lectures; Egyptian government 

Major points of lectures were reviewed. Students were asked, 
"Idhat does the sculpture and literature reveal about Egyptian man?" 
Egyptian government was discussed based on material in Magoffin. 
Particular attention was given to terminology: e.g. bureaucracy, 

centralization, theocracy, (see Appendix, Unit II). 



) 
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Day 31 

Lecture: Egyptian Architecture 

A brief presentation of how to view architecture was given: e.g. 

form, function, design, construction. A discussion of the major 
characteristics of Egyptian architecture was based on slides of 
pyramids, temples, mortuary temples, mastabas. Dittos were used to 
illustrate floor plans. The following terminology was introduced: 
columns, capitals, additive approach, pylori, axis, court. Students 
we^e asked to speculate briefly about Egyptian man on the basis of 
architecture (see Addendum). 

Smvill group discussion of Egyptian society — study questions 6-7 

After reviewing the meaning cf the term "society,” the discussion 
centered on specifics available in Magoffin which could be used to 
determine general characteristics of Egyptian society, (lie discussed 
the possible relationship between groups of men that existed within 
classes and between classes. 

Day 32 

Small groups for brief vocabulary quiz and work on paragraphs--assigned 
question 8 
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A f ill-in-the-blank vocabulary quiz uas given. Students outlined 
each others' paragraphs on religion's effect on culture to see if 
the development uas logical. The opaque projector uas used to ex- 
amine good paragraphs. 

Small groups to return Early Man test 

The Early Man test uas returned and used as a tool for revieu and 
reteaching. The four elements of civilization discussed in Unit I 
uere revieued and the contributions of the Egyptians touard a more 
advanced civilization uere noted. 



Small groups to discuss the humanities questions 

Hou uould an Egyptian ansuer the humanities questions? Uhat uas 
the Egyptian relationship to self, fellou man, state and God? Spec- 
ulation for these ansuers uas based on all material in the unit. 

Revieu Egyptian ci vilization--question 9 

The same slides used at the beginning of the unit uere shoun 
again. ^ We revieued categorizing of information* social, political, 
economic, cultural, and religious activity of man; elements of civi- 
lization; humanities questions. We revieued skills in formulating 
and ansuering questions. The original generalizations made from the 
slides uere examined. Feu uere deemed acceptable on the basis of 
the neu evidence. Students had uritten questions to be used in re- 
vieuing the material on Egypt. These uere used not only to revieu 
the content of the unit but also to revieu the skills needed for 
uriting clear, precise questions. 

Paragraphs uritten day 29 uere returned 



An objective test, designed to evaluate students' understanding 
of the facts and concepts of this part of the unit, uas given. 

Discussion uith school principal 

The school principal led an open-end discussion in uhich the stu- 
dents could ask anything or discuss anything uith the "administra- 
tion." This uas part of a regular school activity conducted through 
all English classes. 



Analyze selected passages from the Did Testament for evidence of social, 
political, economic, cultural, and religious activity, and for evi- 
dence of elements of civilization 

Students uere givt:n a list of passages from the Did Testament to 
be used as primary source material for their evidence (see Appendix, 
Unit II). They read from the Old Testament for approximately 25 
minutes. Instructors ansuered questions from individual students 



Day 33 



Day 34 
Test 



Day 35 
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during the reading period* Students were asked to make generaliza- 
tions about the material they had read. It uas hoped that the stu- 
dents, without being given specific instructions to do so, would 
categorize the evidence as to social, political, etc. activities, 
and for evidence of the elements of civilization. The discussion 
was not dominated by the instructor (see Addendum). 

Day 36 

Continue inquiry into the Hebrews 

More Did Testament selections were approached as on day 35. 



Day 37 

The Old Testament as Literature: the Psalms 

This informal lecture-discussion was designed to define termin- 
ology of poetry and to * see the similarity of men*s feelings (Lyric 
poetry is always an individual, personal expression). Possible ans- 
wers to the humanities questions evident in the selections were dis- 
cussed. 

The Old Testament as History 

This informal lecture-discussion (first hour) traced Hebrew his- 
tory as recorded in the Did Testament from the creation through ex- 
ile in Babylonia. The major points: the Hebrew concept of creation 

as the orderly, purposeful work of a single God; social organization 
and law making during the wilderness period; military conquest of 
Caanan; growth of the nation under monarchs; political disunity which 
leads to decline; the consequent problem of a nation without a coun- 
try. 

Day 3B 

The Did Testament as History 

Continuation of day 37. The concept of borrowing and sharing was 
discussed. Uhen appropriate, political terms and concepts introduced 
with the Egyptians were used and clarified. The period concluded 
with a brief discussion of the role of an individual in the theocra- 
tic government of the Hebrews. 

The Did Testament as Literature: the Book of Job 

An informal lecture-discussion of characteristics of drama fo- 
cused on Job as o drama: e.g. imitation of action, exposition, com- 

plication, climax, denouemont, tragic figure, etc. Thu theme of 
the book of Job was also discussed. 

Day 39 

The Did Testament as Literature: Ruth and Jonah as short stories 

The elements of short stories and plot line terminology were dis- 
cussed: e.g. character's, setting, etc. and generating circumstance, 

rising action, climax, etc. Plots were analysed and the themes were 
clarified. 
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Lecture: The Religion of the Hebrews 

This lecture was designed to emphasize that the Did Testament is 
a history of the changes which took place in the Hebrew religion 
and religious law as a result of the exposure of the group to varying 
environments and civilizations. For example: The idea of monothe- 

ism was developed by Abraham in an isolated area where the influence 
of polytheism was limited; the sojourn in the Wilderness gave Moses 
time to organize the Israelites and clarify religious practices. 

Threads from the previous day's discussion regarding borrowing 
and sharing were continued by applying these to religious borrowing. 
For example: The problems which arose in Canaan and elsewhere when 

the Hebrews contacted peoples who worshipped graven images were a 
result of the tendency of people to adopt the ways of people they 
contact, (The Life special issue on the Bible is a great help in 
organizing this lecture. Any B^ble commentary is useful.) 

Day 40 

Check accuracy of maps; discuss influence of geography of the Middle 
East on the Hebrews; briefly review lecture and relate to geography 

Working from maps on which the students had already located major 
land features, we discussed the similarities of the river valley 
civilizations. Particular attention was given to the major differ- 
ence: Egypt was protected by natural barriers; the Tigris/Euphrates 

civilizations had no such protection and thus were more susceptible 
to invasion by troops and by ideas. Students discussed major points 
from the lecture on Hebrew religion and speculated about the effect 
of geography on the religion of the Hebrews. 

Return tests on Egypt and review concept of borrowing 

The tests on Egypt were discussed. Continuing the ideas of the 
previous period, discussion centered around the concept of borrowing 
ideas and methods of other civilizations or groups of peoples. 

Periodical research assignment 

The research assignment in current periodicals for information on 
the Arab-Israeli conflict was clarified. Instructions were given 
on the use of the Readers 1 Guide , note taking and directions for re- 
porting and documentation. Warriner's Grammar and Composition was 
used as a reference. 

Day 41 

Discuss Fenton, #2; excerpts from Hammurabi's Code and the Did Testa- 
ment 

Students gathered evidence from these primary sources about the 
social, political, economic, cultural, and religious activities of 
these two peoples. Comparisons were made between Babylonia and 
Hebrew civilizations, and the borrowing which took place was dis- 
cussed. The Hebrew and Egyptian civilizations were compared and the 
possibility of borrowed and shared ideas was again discussed. 




Guest: Cantor from a synagogue in Arlington, Virginia 
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The talented Cantor told us about the use of music in the Jewish 
religious services. He explained various religious festivals and 
chanted some of the Did Testament passages used on various occasions. 
Ue prepared the students for his visit by giving them a ditto sheet 
about Hebraic music. The sheet also included line drawings of var- 
ious musical instruments mentioned in the Did Testament. 

Day 42 

Discussion of some of the ideas basic to Western Civilization 

This informal lecture-discussion was designed to establish some 
concepts and ideas considered basic to Western thought. Some of the 
ideas presented.: belief in law, belief in progress, belief in the 

importance of material goods, belief in equality, etc. 

Paragraph writing 

Instruction was aimed at preparation for writing a book report on 
parallel reading. Students were required to relate what they had 
read to one of the humanities questions. There was a discussion of 
manipulation of ideas and concepts necessary to carry out the assign- 
ment;. There was also small group work; paragraphs were exchanged 
for student criticism. The opaque projector wjs used to show exam- 
ples of good thinking and/or good writing techniques. We also re- 
viewed general to specific paragraph development. The method of de- 
velopment we call major-minor was introduced. As an overnight as- 
signment, students were asked to arrange the same subject matter 
used in their general to specific paragraphs according to the new 
method. 

Day 43 

Read and discuss documents of Western Civilization which show Hebraic 
influence 

We discussed some of the following influences: equality before 

God, brotherhood of man, God’s covenant with man (see Appendix, Unit 
II). The discussion also focused on Hebraic influence on literary 
techniques: e.g. balanced expression, imagery, repetition for ef- 
fect, and Hebraic influence on literary forms: e 5 g 5 lyric poetry, 

drama, short story. 

Continue paragraph work 

We continued to work and to revise book report paragraphs which 
were due at the end of the period. (This was not a book report in 
the usual sense.) The students included the bibliographical infor- 
mation about the book, the field of discussion, and wrote a para- 
graph which interpreted the material they had read in light of one 
of the humanities questions. They used one of the two methods of 
paragraph development — general to specific or major-minor. 

Day 44 

Continue discussion of documents 

We continued the discussion of the Hebraic influence on Western 
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Civilization. Slides were also used to stimulate discussion. 

Discuss Hebrews' answers to the humanities questions 

Students speculated about how the Hebrews would have answered 
the questions. The use of primary sources made the search for ans- 
wers relevant and made the Hebrews seem more like real people to 
the students. They freely expressed their disagreement with some 
of the answers they discovered. A brief explanation of J.B. was 
given to prepare students for the drama department's presentation. 

Day 45 

Presentation of a portion of J.B. by the drama class 

Students who study drama had prepared an accomplished presenta- 
tion of Act III of J.B. The student director explained MacLeish's 
approach to his subject matter. Following the jresentation students 
divided in small groups for a few minutes to review the theme of the 
book of Jab as it is applied to contemporary circumstances. They 
were impressed. 1 

Brief oral reports and sharing of ideas from parallel reading 

Each student explained the most interesting idea he had encount- 
ered in the book he chose for parallel reading. 

Day 46 

Panel: The Arabs and Israelis Today; map of contemporary Middle East 

due 

Three panels were presented to keep each audience small. All 
students had done magazine research on the contemporary situation 
and used their notes to contribute to the question and answer dis- 
cussion after the panel presentation. Each student was expected to 
participate whether he was a member of the panel or audience. 

Film: The Six Day War 

A film was obtained from the Israeli Embassy. This account of 
the Six Day War was obviously biased, but it did give the students 
an excellent of the bitterness of the conflict in the Middle East. 

Day 47 

Test of the unit 

This lengthy, and really quite difficult test is discussed in 
the evaluation. It included abjective questions, sentence answers, 
and interpretation of unfamiliar passages from the Old Testament. 

Note: ide used school busses to visit a Jewish reform synagogue in the 

District of Columbia. Ue attended a service which included a Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony. The rabbi talked with us after the service and 
answered questions. This was a Saturday field trip and attendance 
was not required; however, those students who did attend found the 
experience interesting and informative. 
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EVALUATION OF THE UNIT: 

THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 
Part I: Egypt 

OBJECTIVE ONE 

To indicate by demonstrating insight and knowledge in class discussion, 
an understanding of how the Egyptians might answer the four humanities 
questions. The students will be evaluated subjectively on the basis of 
/5*( excellent ) , S (satisfactory),^— (unsatisfactory) , 0 (inattentive 
of disruptive). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

61 students achieved /+ 19 students achieved /- 

70 " " S 2 " " 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve a grade of / or better. 

RESULT 

86% of the students achieved a grade of v or better. 

OBJECTIVE TWO 

To show understanding of the development of a people in terms of the 
four elements of civilization by writing one sentence which describes 
an Egyptian development in each of the four areas. 

TEST A: TEST QUESTION I (twenty possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve 75% correct answers. 

RESULT 

97% of the students achieved 75% ( 15 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE THREE 

To indicate an understanding, in class discussion, of how Egyptian myth- 
ology and religion reflect the thought and total outlook and of how 
painting, sculpture, and architecture of the Egyptians reflect their 
thought and total outlook. The students will be evaluated subjectively 
on the basis of (excellent) , \/ (satisfactory),^- (unsatisfactory), 



^ (inattentive or disruptive). 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
60 students achieved 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 



80% of the students should achieve a y □r better. 

RESULT 

86% of the students achieved a y or better. 

OBJECTIVE FOUR 

To understand that all aspects of Egyptian ..ife were affected by reli- 
gion by responding in sentences to the quotation, "The Egyptians are 
the most religious of men." 

TEST A: TEST QUESTION II (nine possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

44 students achieved 9 points 

21 " " 8 " 

H ii 7 !i 

16 " " 6 " 

24 ii ii 5 n 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve 78% correct answers. 

RESULT 

58% of the students achieved 78% (7 points) correct answers. 

The quotation was a poor choice to elicit the response we in- 
tended. 

OBJECTIVE FIVE 

To be able to write an expository paragraph using general to specific 
development. The students will be graded on the basis of the instruc- 
tors' subjective evaluation. 

TEST C 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

34 students achieved A 18 students achieved D 

47 11 « B 2 " " F 

39 " " C 12 " » 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve a grade of C or better. 

RESULT 

79% of the students achieved a grade of C or better. 

OBJECTIVE SIX 

To be able to recognize activities as either political, economic, or 
religious by writing the number of the category beside the statement 
which discusses the particular activity. 

TEST A: TEST QUESTION III (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

136 students achieved 6 points no students achieved below 5 
12 " " 5 " paints 



8 students achieved 4 points 
4 ii "3 " 

6 " "2 " 

1 ii ii <| n 

3 " "0 " 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve 100% correct answers. 
RESULT 

92% of the students achieved 100% (6 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE SEVEN 

To be able to recognize activities as either social or cultural by 
writing the number of the category beside the statement which discusses 
the particular activity. 

TEST A: TEXT QUESTION IV (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



43 students achieved 6 points 
58 " » 5 ii 

37 'I n 4 ii 

7 ii it 3 m 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

60% of the students 
RESULT 

68% of the students 



2 students achieved 2 points 
<] ii it ii 

no students achieved below 1 
point 

83% correct answers. 

correct answers. 



should achieve 
achieved 83% (5 points) 



OBJECTIVE EIGHT 

To be able to answer true-false questions which indicate a knowledge 
of Egyptian society, culture, and religion. 



TEST A: TEST QUESTIONS V AND XI 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

17 students achieved 20 points 



(twenty possible points) 



34 

35 
19 
18 
12 



19 

18 

17 

16 

15 



students achieved 14 points 



13 

12 

11 



no students achieved below 11 
points 



SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve flQ% correct answers. 
RESULT / 

91% of the students achieved 70% (15 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIUE NINE A 

To be able to deduce generalizations about man or civilizations by 
reading an unfamiliar excerpt from a primary source and then checking 
the logical conclusions in a list that contains valid and invalid 
statements. 

TEST A: TEXT QUESTION VII (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

65 students achieved 6 points 




73 



5 students achieved 3 paints 



23 



GO students achieved 5 points no students achieved belou 3 
18 11 " 4 M points 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

35% of the students should achieve 100% correct answers. 

RESULT 

44% of the students achieved 1DD% (6 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE NINE B 

To be able to deduce generalizations about man or civilizations by 
viewing an artifact (slide of an archaeological remain) and then 
'checking the logical conclusions in a list that contains valid and in- 
valid statements. 

TEST A: TEST QUESTION VIII (eight possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

49 students achieved 8 paints 5 students achieved 5 points 
70 " n 7 M no students achieved below 5 

24 11 11 6 " points 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

75% of the students should achieve 88% correct answers. 

RESULT 

80% of the students achieved 88% (7 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE TEN 

To be able to distinguish general and specific information by labeling 
statements from a given list as either "general 11 or "specific." 

TEST A: TEST QUESTION VI (five passible points ) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

40 students achieved 5 points 7 students achieved 2 points 
35 " it 4 h 2 " " 1 " 

14 " " 3 " no students achieved below 1 

point 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve 80% correct answers. 

RESULT 

84% of the students achieved 80% (4 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE ELEVEN 

To be able to answer f ill-in-the-blank statements which test a know- 
ledge of Egyptian geography and history. 

TEST A: TEST QUESTION X (ten passible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 




54 students achieved 10 points 
50 " " 9 11 

2? n it Q " 

10 " " 7 ii 



5 students achieved 6 points 
2 " "5 " 

no students achieved below 5 
points 



74 



24 



SUCCESS CRITERIA 

SD% of the students should achieve 70% correct answers. 
RESULT 

95% of the students achieved 70% (7 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE TUiELV/E 

To indicate a knowledge of Egyptian history by listing the major time 
periods. 



TEST A: 


TEST QUESTION 


IX 


C six 


possib. 1 e 


points) 






STUDENT 


PERFORMANCE 














106 students achieved 


6 


points 


3 


students 


achieved 


2 points 


20 


II II 


5 


II 


0 


tl 


n 


1 " 


T2 


It tt 


4 


tt 


1 


It 


it 


0 !l 


6 


II II 


3 


II 










SUCCESS 


CRITERIA 















80% of the students should achieve 100% correct answers. 
RESULT 



71% of the students achieved 100% (6 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE THIRTEEN 

To show a knowledge of terms and general vocabulary words relevant to 
the study of Egypt by matching definitions with terms, by writing sen- 
tence definitions, and by using the words in sentences which clearly in- 
dicate an understanding of the words* 

TEST B: (one hundred possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



68 


students 


achieved 


94 


to 


100 


points (A) 


28 


ti 


n 


87 


tl 


93 


■ (B) 


25 


ii 


n 


80 


11 


86 


" CC) 


18 


ii 


ii 


70 


tt 


79 


" (D) 


13 


ii 


ii 


69 


points 


or less(F) 



SUCCESS CRITERIA 

50% of the students should achieve 87 or more points (a grade of B 
or better). 

RESULT 

63% of the students achieved 87 or more points (a grade of B or 
better). 



OBJECTIVE FOURTEEN 

To demonstrate knowledge of geographic principles by creating an imagin- 
ary map which uses geographic principles in a logical fashion. The maps 
will be evaluated on the basis of (excellent), \/ (satisfactory), — 
(unsatisfactory), 0 (no map submitted). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

53 students achieved 12 students achieved V — 

85 11 11 / 2 11 h 0 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA 

90% of the students should achieve a or better. 

RESULT 

91% of the students achieved a ✓ or better. 

OBJECTIVE FIFTEEN 

To illustrate knowledge of specific geographic features of Egypt by 
filling in an outline map of Egypt. The maps will be evaluated on the 
basis of /+ (excellent) , y (satisfactory), /“(unsatisfactory), Q 
(no map submitted). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

62 students achieved y* ii 

75 " " ✓ 4 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

50% of the students should achieve a 
RESULT 

41% of the students achieved a . 

Part II; The Hebrews 
OBJECTIVE ONE 

To list the humanities questions evident in unfamiliar passages from 
the Bible, and to write two sentences explaining the answer given in 
tha passage to the question. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION I (eight possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



50 


students 


achieved 


a 


points 


5 


students 


achieved 


3 


points 


31 


ti 


ii 


7 


II 


4 


ti 


ii 


2 


ii 


24 


ii 


ri 


6 


II 


1 


it 


tr 


1 


n 


21 


ii 


ii 


5 


II 


3 


ii 


it 


0 


ii 


13 


if 


rr 


4 


If 













SUCCESS CRITERIA 

50% of the students should achieve 8B% correct answers. 



RESULT 

53% of the students achieved 8B% (7 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE TUO 

To be able to write an expository paragraph using major-minor develop- 
ment. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION III (ten possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



15 


students 


achieved 


10 


points 


21 


students 


achieved 


4 


points 


16 


it 


II 


9 


ti 


10 


ii 


II 


3 


ii 


14 


ir 


II 


8 


ii 


7 


ii 


II 


2 


ii 


18 


it 


It 


7 


ii 


3 


ii 


II 


1 


ii 



students achieved ✓- 

" " o 



>4 . 
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16 students achieved 6 points ID students received □ points 

22 " 5 " 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve 60% correct answers. 

RESULT 

52% of the students achieved 60% (6 points) correct answers. 

OBJECTIVE THREE 

To write an expository paragraph based on material from a book assigned 
for parallel reading, which develops one generalization about the people 
□f the Near East. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

29 students achieved A 20 students achieved D 

27 " " B 7 " " F 

56 " " C 13 " » 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve a grade of C or better. 

RESULT 

74% of the students achieved a grade of C or better. 

OBJECTIVE FOUR A 

To be able to deduce generalizations from written primary source mater- 
ial by reading an unfamiliar passage from the Bible and indicating in 
complete sentences how the passage reveals the presence of the f jr 
elements of civilization. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION V (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

91 students achieved 6 points 2 students achieved 3 points 

4D n *• 5 11 1 11 it 2 11 

10 ,! 11 4 11 no students achieved belou 2 

points 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

QD% of the students should achieve 67% correct answers. 

RESULT 

99% of the students achieved 67% (4 points) correct ansuers. 

□BJECTIUE FOUR B 

To be able to deduce generalizations from written primary source mater- 
ial by reading an unfamiliar passage from the Bible and 

1. labeling the activity described as social, political, economic, 
cultural, or religious 

2. waiting in complete sentences what the passage reveals about the 
activity. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION II / (six possible points) 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

84 students achieved 


6 


points 


8 


students 


achieved 


2 


points 


25 " " 


5 


n 


2 


it 


it 


1 


ii 


'ig ii ii 


4 


ii 


4 


n 


n 


□ 


ii 


ID " " 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 


3 


ii 













70% of the students should achieve 83% correct answers. 
RESULT 



72% of the students achieved 83% (5 points) correct answers. 

OBJECTIVE FIVE 

To indicate, by participating in class discussion, an understanding of 
how the literature of the Hebrews reflects their thought and world 
view. Students were evaluated on the basis of y+ (excellent), (sa- 
tisfactory),!/^* (unsatisfactory), 0 (inattentive or disruptive). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

47 students achieved 39 students achieved v/** 

G5 '* " ✓* 1 « " 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

20% of the students should achieve a 
RESULT 

31% of the students achieved a 
OBJECTIVE SIX 

To be able to list three ideas, from those discussed in class, that are 
basic to Western Civilization. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION VI (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

116 students achieved 6 points 3 students achieved 2 points 

£ m ii 5 n g ti ii 'i ii 

20 11 ii 4 ii 5 ii ii g ii 

2 ii ii ii 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

70% of the students should achieve 100% correct answers. 

RESULT 

76% of the students achieved 100% (6 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE SEVEN A 

To show an understanding of the concepts of borrowing and sharing among 
civilizations and cultural diffusion by participating in class discus- 
sions which center on this topic as it relates to the Ancient Near East. 

See data for Objective 7 c. 

OBJECTIVE SEVEN B 

To show an understanding of the concepts of borrowing and sharing among 
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civilizations and cultural diffusion by participating in class discus- 
sions which center on this topic as it relates to the Hebrews and Wes- 
tern Civilization. 

See data for Objective 7 c. 

OBJECTIVE SEVEN C 

To show an understanding of the concepts of borrowing and sharing among 
civilizations and cultural diffusion by reading a document of modern 
Western Civilization and commenting, in sentences, as to how it re- 
flects the influence of Hebraic thought. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION X (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



70 students achieved 


6 


points 


7 students 


achieved 


2 


points 


28 11 11 


5 


11 


4 " 


it 


1 


11 


ZD " « 


4 


II 


3 " 


ii 


0 


11 


2D " " 


3 


II 










SUCCESS CRITERIA 














75% of the students 


should achieve 


67% correct 


answers. 







RESULT 

78% of the students achieved 67% (4 points) correct answers. 



OBJECTIVE EIGHT A 

To be able to relate the past to the present by reading a document of 
modern jivilization and commenting, in sentences, as to how it re- 
flects the influence of Hebraic thought. 

See data for Objective 7 c. 

OBJECTIVE EIGHT B 

To be able to relate the past to the present by participating in a 
panel on the Modern Middle East as a panel member or a member of the 
audience. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

50 students achieved A 37 students achieved D 

21 " « B 0 " " F 

37 " •» C 7 " " 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

20% of the students should achieve A. 

RESULT 

33% of the students achieved A. 

OBJECTIVE EIGHT C 

To be able to relate the past to the present by answering true-false 
questions on the modern Middle East. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION II (five possible points) 



O 

EKLC 
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2 students achieved 2 points 

ii ii ii 

□ ii it G " 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

95 students achieved 5 points 
44 " » 4 » 

ID " 'I 3 ii 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

60% of the students should achieve 100% correct answers. 

RESULT 

63% of the students achieved 100% (5 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE NINE 

To be able to answer multiple choice and true-false questions which 
indicate a knowledge of Hebrew social, political, economic, cultural, 
and religious history. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTIONS XI & XII 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



(thirty-eight possible points) 



8 students achieved 


38 points 


9 


students 


achieved 


24 points 


7 u ii 


36 " 


8 


ir 


ii 


22 " 


2 i ii ii 


34 " 


4 


ii 


n 


20 " 


35 « » 


32 * 


1 


ir 


ir 


18 " 


23 " « 


30 " 


2 


ii 


ii 


16 " 


19 ii ii 


28 " 


no students achieved below 16 


15 » 11 


26 " 




points 






SUCCESS CRITERIA 












80% of the students 


should achieve 84% correct answers. 


RESULT 












47% of the students 


achieved 84% 


(32 points) 


correct j 


answers. 


OBJECTIVE TEN 












To be able to list the 


five divisions of the typical plot line of ■ 


short story, to list the characteristics of any 


drama, and to list 


characteristics of lyric poetry. 










TEST D: TEST QUESTIONS VII, VIII, 


IX 


(eleven possible 


points) 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE 












58 students achieved 


11 points 


5 


students 


achieved 


5 points 


2Q " " 


10 " 


2 


II 


ii 


4 " 


22 rt h 


9 " 


3 


II 


ii 


3 » 


13 M » 


8 " 


0 


II 


n 


2 " 


10 11 » 


7 " 


1 


II 


ii 


1 " 


6 11 » 


6 " 


4 


II 


ii 


0 " 



SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of tne students should achieve 82% correct answers. 

RESULT 

71% of the students achieved 82% (9 points) correct answers. 
OBJECTIVE ELEVEN 

To indicate a knowledge of specific geographic features of the Fertile 



\ 



3D 

Crescent by preparing a map. Students prepared two maps: a) Palestine 

in Biblical times, and b) the Modern Middle East. The maps were checked 
and discussed in class. They uere not graded. Therefore, there is no 
data. 

OBJECTIVE TWELVE 

To be able to recognize the influence of geography on the developments 
in the Near East by selecting items from a list of geographic condi- 
tions and matching them with a list of specific developments; to ans- 
wer in sentences that use specific places and events to support the 
choice. 

TEST D: TEST QUESTION XIII (six possible points) 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

52 students achieved 6 points 

26 " " 5 " 

27 ti " 4 ii 

^4 ii ii 3 ii 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

75% of the students should ac 
RESULT 

69% of the students achieved 66% (4 points) correct answers. 

OBJECTIVE THIRTEEN 

To be able to use the Readers 1 Guide to Periodical Literature , to pre- 
pare a bibliography in proper form, and to take concise and accurate 
notes. Students will be evaluated on the basis of Si (excellent), ✓ 
(satisfactory) , ,/C. (unsatisfactory), and 0 • 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

57 students achieved 
61 " " 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

90% of the students should achieve / . 

RESULT 

7B% of the students achieved (satisfactory). 



25 students achieved /- 
g '• ii 0 



20 students achieved 2 points 



6 

7 



1 

0 



hieve 66% correct answers. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 

I. TEXTBOOKS 

A. Fenton, Eduin, 32 Problems in World History: Source Readings 

and Interpretations . Glenvieu, Illinois: Scott Foresman 

and Company, 1964. 

A good supplement to any history text, this book is a 
selection of both primary and secondary sources. Fenton 
has chosen selections not only to. stimulate class dis- 
cussion but also "to acquaint high school students uith 
the nature of history as an academic discipline and uith 
the uriting of history as an art." Each section is pre- 
ceded by an introduction and a feu study questions. 
Problem 2: "Lau and Life in Tuo Ancient Societies" (the 

Code of Hammurabi and selections from Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy). 

B. Magoffin, Ralph V. D. , and Frederic Duncalf, Ancient and Medi- 

eval History : The Rise of Classi cal Culture and the De - 

velopment of Medieval Civilization . Morristoun, Neu 
Jersey: Silver Burdett Company, 1959, pp. 29-61. 

This general hictury text is an old standard uhich traces 
man's chronological development from the beginning to 
the European settlement of the Western Hemisphere. It 
briefly discusses cultural developments, but its primary 
focus is on political history. The reading level is good 
for above average ninth-grade students. Houever, it is 
someuhat dull. 

C. The Did Testament 

Each student uas asked to bring in a Bible as a text. 
Several different versions of the Bible uere brought in; 
textual comparisons uere enlightening to many students. 
See Appendix, Unit II for a list of specific assignments. 

D. Warriner, John E. , and Francis Griffith, English Grammar and 

Composition. Neu York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 

1957. 

Classroom sets of this book are aluays available for stu- 
dent use touard solving individual problems. Houever, 
in this unit ue specifically assigned material for pre- 
paration of bibliography cards. 

11. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 
A. F ilms 

1. The River Nile 16 mm film optical sound 

color 34 mins. 

Pictures the physical characteristics of the river. 
Discusses its role in history and in the economy of the 
region. 

producer: NBC TV 
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distributor: McGraw-Hill Text Films 

1965 

2. The Six Day Uar 16 mm. film optical sound 

color 45 mins.. 

This account of the Six Day (Jar obtained from the Israeli 
Embassy was obviously biased, but it did give the stu- 
dents an excellent idea of the bitterness of the conflict 
in the Middle East. 

distributor: Israeli Embassy 

1967 

B. Slides 

1. Slides which the county made for us from plates of Egyptian 
wall paintings were chosen to show control over nature, com- 
munication, cooperation and spiritual and intellectual acti- 
vity. 

2. Slides from the QJorld Civilization files were used to study 
Egyptian painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

a. Relief painting, e.g. 

(1) Maidum Geese 

(2) birds being hunted with a throw stick, Tomb in 
Thebes, New Kingdom 

(3) scenes from the Amarna period showing Ikhnaton and 
his family 

b. Sculpture, e.g. 

(1) Chephran 

(2) Nephertiti 

(3) The Seated Scribe 

(4) Tutankhamun 

(5) Rameses II 

c. Architecture, e.g. 

(1) step pyramid at Sakkara 

(2) three pyramids at Giza 

(3) temple at Karnak 

(4) temple of Amon-Re at Luxor 

(5) mortuary temple of Hatshepsut at Deir at-bahari 

(6) temple of Rameses II at Abu Simbel 

d. Additional slides of jewelry, inlaid chests, furniture 
from the tomb of Tutankamun, and the slate cosmetic 
palate of King Warmer (Menes) were also used in studying 
Egyptian art. 

C. Filmstrips 

1. "Egypt: Land of the Pharoahs." National Geographic Society, 

coordinated with a record of commentary. 

(The following were placed in the audio-visual center rather 
than used in class.) 

O 

ERIC 

hfliflaffBEaaaa 
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D. 



2. 


Epic 

54. 




55. 




56. 




57. 


3. 


Rise 




155. 




156. 




157. 


Records 



of Man Series 

"Coming of Civilization" 

"Sumer: First Great Civilization" 

"The Oldest Nation: Egypt" 

"Egypt's Eras of Splendor" 

of Civilization Series 
"Rise of Egyptian Civilization" 
"Birthplaces of Civilization" 

"Rise of Mesopotamian Civilization" 



1. "Ancient and Oriental Music," The History of Music in Sound , 
vol. I, R.C.A. V/ictor, Oxford University Press. 



A good section on Egyptian music — excellent booklet with 
individual commentary. 

2. Judith Anderson Reading "The Book of Judith" and Claire 

Bloom Reading "The Book of Ruth ," Caedmon. 

3. The Psalms in Hebrew and in English , Morris Carnovsky 

reading, Spoken Arts, Inc. 



III. ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

A. Bennett, Robert A., and V/erda Evans, Types of Literature . 

Boston: Ginn and Company, 196^. See Appendix, Unit II 

for selections used. 

A good text for intelligent high school freshmen. The 
authors have chosen and arranged selections imaginatively 
and do not patronize either the student or the teacher. 

B. "The Bible," Life (Special Double Issue), vcl. 57, No. 26, 

Dec. 25, 1364. 

An illustrated historical analysis of the Old and New 
Testaments. Pages 16-76 include an account of the his- 
tory of the Ancient Hebrews. 

C. Boyd, Malcolm, Are You Running With Me , Jesus? . New York: 

Avon Books, 1965. 

A personal, direct and contemporary expression of Boyd's 
devotion to and love for God and his fellow man. "This 
book destroys the conventional distance between prayer 
and 'ordinary life.'" 

D. Brown, Brian, The Wisdom of the Egyptians . New York: Bren- 

tanos, 1923. 

A collection of Egyptian letters, poetry, and inscrip- 
tions from The Book of the Dead . 

E. Keller, Werner, The Bible as History . New York: William 

Morrow and Company, 1964. 

A useful reference for teachers and students regarding the 
influence of environment and of other civilizations on the 
Ancient Hebrews. 
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F. Larousse World Mythology . London: Paul Hamlyn Limited, 1965, 

pp. 25-54, 85-96. 

Authoritative source for the mythology of Egypt and the 
Western Semitic Lands. 

G. MacLeish, Archibald, J. B. Boston: Houohton Mifflin Hnnnanw . 

195B. 

A play in verse which returns to the theme and many of 
the words of the Biblical Job. Applying these to out con- 
temporary civilization, MacLeish poses the questions which 
Job asked and shows that these same questions are also 
crucial for our time. 

H. Orlinsky , Harry M. , Ancient Israel . New York: Cornell Univer- 

sity Press, 1967. 

A brief , but very useful history of the Hebrews; well- 
written and interesting to read. 

I. White, Elizabeth,, and Joan Wofford, Under standing Literature. 

New Haven: Ginn and Company, 1967. See Appendix, Unit 

II for a list of selections used. 

A good text for intelligent high school freshmen. The 
authors have chosen and arranged selections imaginatively 
and do not patronize either the student or the teacher. 

J. Woldering, Irmgard, The Art of Egypt: The Time of the Pharoahs. 

New York: Greystone Press, 1965. 

A useful book for a basic knowledge of Egyptian painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. It includes plates, many 
diagrams, and figures to illustrate the text. 
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APPENDIX: THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBREWS 

STUDY QUESTIONS: MAGOFFIN, CHAPTER 2 

"How the Ancient Egyptians Made Civilized Life 
in the Fertile Valley of the Nile" 

. 1. Write one significant question about the Egyptian religion. 

2. Write one sentence which states a significant influence of geogra- 
phy on the religion of the Egyptians. 

3. Write one sentence which states a significant influence of geogra- 
phy on the political activity of the Egyptians. 

4. Write one sentence which states a significant influence of geogra- 
phy on the economic activity of the Egyptians. 

5. Page 41: "...Religion affected the life and thought of tha ancient 

Egyptians more than anything else..." Support this statement by 
writing two sentences using specific detail about each of the fol- 
lowing: 1) Egyptian government (political activity), 2) Egyptian 

architecture, ai"t, or literature (cultural activity), 3) Conduct 
and daily life of the Egyptian people (social activity). 

6. Page 48: "People in other parts of the ancient Near East had been 

doing much more fighting than the Egyptians, and knew more about 
war." Why can the author make such a statement? Without looking 
up any information, list as many reasons as you can why a group of 
people might be war-like. 

7. List the social classes in Egypt. Was there a middle class? What 

does the term middle class mean to you? What occupations do middle 

class people engage in in the U. S. today? 

BOOK CLOSED: CHAPTER FINISHED 

B. Write a paragraph about the effect of religion on cultural activity. 

Use either major/minor, or general to specific development. Be 

careful to include enough specifics to make your paragraph coherent 
and well developed. 

9. Taking into consideration that good questions call for significant 
answers, write one question concerning the influence of religion 
on Egyptian civilization and one question concerning the ideas the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, or Babylonians borrowed or shared. 



VOCABULARY TERMS 
social activity 


centralization 


Osiris 


Amenhotep I \1 


cultural activity 


empire 


Ra 


Tutankhamen 


absolutism 


imperialism 


Isis 


Menes or Warmer 


bureaucracy 


dynasty 


Aton 


Battle of Kadesh 


pharoah 


polytheism 


shadoof 


Hyksos 


monarchy 


monotheism 


Annubis 


theocracy 


nomes 


Iknaton 




aristocracy 


hieroglyphics 


Cheops 




militarism 


diety 


Qa 




autocracy 


rites 


Ka 






□LD TESTAMENT SELECTIONS FOR STUDENTS' USE 



Please read the following selections. As y QU read, make a note of 
the kind of information the selection gives you,, (e.g. Exodus 23:10-12 



The 


Ancient Hebrews controlled 


nature ; 


therefore, they were at 


time at least as civilized as 


neolithic 


men. ) 


i. 


Exodus 23: 10-12 


12. 


Leviticus 10:6-11 


2. 


Nehemiah 4: 16-17 


13. 


Genesis 37:14-17 


3. 


Genesis 11:1-9 


14. 


Ecclesiastes 11:9-10 


4. 


Genesis 22: 1-19 


15. 


Job 19:14-23 


5. 


Leviticus 13:29-31 


16. 


Ecclesiastes 11:1 


6. 


Ecclesiastes 12:8-14 


17. 


Genesis 17:1-7 


7. 


Leviticus 13:29-31 


18. 


Job 10:1-9 


a. 


Proverbs 31:13-27 


19. 


I Samuel 31:1-13 


9. 


II Kings 9:30 


20. 


Leviticus 16:20-26 


10. 


Jerimiah 4:30 


21. 


II Chronicles 7:11-16 


11. 


Leviticus 13:20-31 







OLD TESTAMENT SELECTIONS FOR TEACHERS' USE 

Elements of Civilization 

Control over nature: Exodus 23:10-12 

Cooperation: Nehamiah 4:16-17 

Communication: Genesis 11:1-9 

Religious and Intellectual Activity: Genesis 22:1-19 

Leviticus 2:1-3 
Ecclesiastes 12:8-14 

Political Activity: Leviticus 13:29-31 

Social Activity: Proverbs 31:13-27 

II Kings 9:30 
Jerimiah 4:30 

Religious Activity: Leviticus 13:29-31 

Leviticus 10:6-11 

Economic Activity: Genesis 37:14-17 

The Humanities: 

What is my relationship to self? Ecclesiastes 11:9-10 
What is my relationship to my fellow man? Job 19:14-23 
What is my relationship to God? Genesis 17:1-7 

Job 10:1-9 

What is my relationship to the state? I Samuel 31:1-13 

Two examples which combine several of the above — not necessarily all: 

Leviticus 16:20=26 
II Chronicles 7:11-16 



DOCUMENTS SHOWING HEBRAIC INFLUENCE ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

Boyd, Malcolm, Are Vou Running With Mb, Jesus? (a book of modern 
prayers). 

Bjornson, B j’ornstjerne , "The Brothers," Understanding Literature . - 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, "The Latest Decalogue," Understanding Liter- 
ature . 

Howe, Julia Ward, "The Battle Hymn of the Republic." 

MacLeish, Archibald, J. B. 

"The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America." 

Yeats, William Butler, "The Indian Upon God," Types of Literature . 

Slides or pictures of simple churches to indicate that the Hebrews 
were the firs;; people to congregate to worship their God. 

Slides from The Family of Man . 
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TEST A: EGYPT . 

I. Urite one well-constructed sentence which reveals specific know- 
ledge about Egypt as developments there relate to the four ele- 
ments of civilization. (Space was provided on the test paper for 
the answer.) 

A. Control over nature in Egypt: 

B. Cooperation in Egypt: 

C. Communication in Egypt: 

D. Spiritual or intellectual activity in Egypt: 

II. Herodotus, a Greek historian who wrote in the 5th century B.C. , 
said, "The Egyptians are the most religious of men." Why might 
this be considered a valid statement? Use complete sentences. 
Organize your answer in the clearest way you can. (Space was pro- 
vided on the test paper for the answer.) 

III. Categorize the following activities as either economic, political, 
or religious. 

Place an A beside economic activities (Ue are not trying to be 
Place a B beside political activities cricky. Choose the most 

Place a C beside religious activities obvious category.) 

1« Egyptians used the shadoof and water wheel to irrigate crops. 
2. During the first intermediate period the nobles caused dis- 
order in order to gain power. 

3. The militaristic attitude of rulers during the New Kingdom led 

to expansion of empire. 

*+• The Egyptians enjoyed the pomp and ceremony associated with pro- 
cessions arranged by the priests. 

5. In Egypt the land was divided into nomes. 

The Egyptians traded with other peoples in the Near East. 

IV/. Categorize the following activities as either cultural or social. 

Place an A beside cultural activities (See note in parenthesis 
Place a B beside social activities above.,) 

1* The priests in Egypt formed a separate class. 

2. Wealthy Egyptian women wore jewelry. 

3. Egyptians enslaved captured enemies so that they could have more 

leisurrf; time. 

*+• Music and dancing were highly developed arts in ancient Egypt. 

5. Education was controlled by the priests. 

6. Intermarriage within families was a custom used to insure a 

familiy^ continuance in power. 

V/. True or false: Write the Word in the blank . 

, 1* The religion of Ancient Egypt was monotheistic. 

2. Myths never change because men do not change their ideas about 

their relationship to the powers they consider to be divine. 

3. Ancient Egyptian art can be said to "adhere (stick) to conven- 
tion rather than to visual truth." 

*+• Egyptians conceived of and pictured the Ba as a bird. 
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5. The Egyptian idea of life after death (The Other World) was that 

it would be plesant and much like the ideal, every-day life. 

6. The Book of the Dead contains writings and records of the govern- 
ment and administration of dead nobles. 

7. The personal letters of the Egyptian ruling class show that we 

have nothing in common with these strange people; therefore, we can 
look to them only for oddly amusing comments rather than far liter- 
ature which examines the nature of life and its problems. 

. 0. Iknaton's influence is reflected by monotheism in religion and 

realism in art. 

9. We can determine from the artifacts of Egypt that the society 

was probably aristocratic in nature. 

10* Changes in mythology can come about as a result of changes in 

government or because of invasions. 

VI. Label the following statements either "general" or "specific." 

Write out the word. 

1. "The Egyptians seem to have prospered under the pharaohs of the 

IMew Kingdom." 

2. "The Egyptians made great progress in communication." 

3. "On the walls of tombs, painters portrayed the life of their 

time in a realistic fashion." 

,4. "There we see carpenters, masons, engravers, weavers, miners, 

metal workers, paper makers, and scribes at work." 

5. "One fine example of Egyptian glass which has been found is a 

complete dinner set consisting of a hundred pieces, all made of 
clear, yellow crystal." 

VII. Interpreting a document — a poem: Check the valid conclusions 

which could be drawn from reading the following peom written by 
an ancient Egyptian. 

Behold, the poor of the land have become rich; 

The possessor of property is now one who has nought. 

Behold, servants have become masters of butlers; 

He who was a messenger now sends another. 

Behold, he that had not a loaf is the possessor of a granary; 

His magazine (storehouse) is equipped with the goods of another. 
Behold, noble ladies go hungry; 

What was prepared for them now goes to sate (satisfy) the king’s 
men. 

1« This poem could have been written by a person belonging to the 

landed nobility before the First Intermediate Period. 

2. Egyptians wrote poetry to protest economic and political events. 

3. Egyptian literature concerned only religious subject matter. 

,4. The kings of Egypt never had any political problems because 

they were respected as gods. 

5. During times of unrest in a land, changes occur even if most 

people tend to be conservative. 

Wealth is based on the possession of land in the center of 
cities. 
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VIII. Interpreting a Document — art: View the slide. Place a check in 

the blank beside those statements which are logical conclusions 
based on the slide. 

1. The Egyptians had control over nature. 

2. The Egyptians communicated. 

3. The Egyptians cooperated. 

4. The Egyptians had spiritual activity. 

5. The Egyptians had intellectual activity. 

6. Egyptian artists were not allowed to portray life realistically. 

7 . Egyptian artists had no freedom. 

B. Egyptian art was ideographic. 

IX. Periodization of Egypt: Name in chronological order the periods 

of Egyptian history. (Space was provided on the test paper for 
listing six periods of Egyptian history.) 

X. Fill in the blanks 

1. The Mediterranean Sea lies to the (direction) of Egypt. 

2. The Red Sea lies to the (direction) of Egypt. 

3. The source of the Nile River is (direction) of Egypt. 

4. The land area at the mouth of the Nile which was built up by 

silt deposits is called a . 

5. Name any two cities which were important in any period of ancient 

Egyptian history: _____ • 

6. The small and rugged .land area to the east of Egypt and to the 

north of the Red Sea is the . 

7. The ancient writing of the Egyptians could be translated eifter 

the discovery of the , which provided a key to the 

Hieroglyphics. 

8. The organized system of government in which lower officials re- 

ceive their orders from those high up, and the highest officials re- 
ceive instructions from the head of the government is called a 

system. 

9. Rameses II fought the Hittites at in 1205 B.C.E. 

XI. True or False. Write out the word. 

1. Most Egyptian sculpture is massive. 

2. Most Egyptian sculpture is rigid and conventional. 

3. Conventional poses for priests, pharoahs, Eind scribes were 

adopted by the 2nd dynasty. 

4. Island relief is sculpture which you can walk around. 

5. In most Egyptian sculpture you can still visualize the block. 

6. Egyptian sculptors used the concept of wieght and support. 

7. Egyptian columns were based on natural vegetation from which the 

first houses were made. 

B. The pylon is the most dangerous snake in Africa. 

9. Egyptian architects used the additive approach. 
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TEST B: V/DCABULARY QUIZ 

Directions: After choosing the three (3) words from the list belou 

uhich you clearly understand, write one sentence which defines the term 
and one sentence which uses the word in a sentence that reveals some 
knowledge about Egypt. 

Choose three of the fallowing words: aristocracy; monarchy; absolutism; 

bureaucracy; centralization; empire; polytheism; cultural activity; 
social activity. (Space was provided on thu test paper for the answer.) 



Directions: Match the following terms. 



/I. Osiris 

2 . shadoof 

3. nomes 
_4. Kadesh 

5 . Ka 

6. Iknaton 

7. Hyksos 
B. diety 
9. Menes 
ID. Aton-Ra 



A. Device for raising water into irrigation ditches 

B. God whose resurection began an important idea 
about life after death 

C. People who conquered the Egyptians c. 1B0D B.C. 

D. Place at which Egyptians and Hittites fought an 
important battle in 1285 B.C. 

E. Pharaoh who tried to change religious ideas in 
Egypt 

F. Land division for political purposes 

G. Uord used to describe the personality or soul 
which would return after death to inhabit the tomb 

H. First Egyptian king to unite Upper and Lower Egypt 

I. Name for sun god 

J. Person or thing endowed with god-like qualities 



TEST C 

Assignment: Urite a general to specific expository paragraph on either 

the cultural or religious activities of the Egyptians. 
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TEST D: ANCIENT HEBREWS 

I. Humanities question and answer 

A. In a complete sentence state the humanities question which is 
under discussion in the passage below. (We understand that you 
must choose the question which seems most obvious to you.) 

B. In complete sentences, give two ideas and/or feelings that the 
writer records in the passage. (Do not merely rephrase the content ; 
indicate how the writer answers the question.) (Space was provided 
on the test paper for the answer to the question.) 

"When thou goest out to battle against thine enemies, and 
seest horses, and chariots, and a people more than thou, be 
not afraid of them for the Lord thy Bod is with thee, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 

And it shall be, when ye are come nigh unto the battle, that 
the priest shall approach and speak unto the people. 

And shall say unto them, Hear, □ Israel, ye approach this 
day unto battle against thine enemies. Let not your hearts 
faint, fear not, and do not tremble, neither be ye terrified 
because of them." 

Deuteronomy 2D: 1-3 

II. True or false: Write out the words. Contemporary conflict between 

Arabs and Israelis 

1. The Six Day War of 1967 was won by the Arabs because their mili- 
tary force was superior to that of the Israelis. 

_ 2. Interested nations, including the United States and Russia, seem 

~ to fear that the situation which exists could cause a conflict which 
would involve the world powers. 

3. The United Arab Republic is led by King Hussein of Syria. 

4. The Arabs are largely dependent upon Russia for financial aid 

and for military assistance. 

5. The El Fatah organization favors peaceful negotiations between 

Arabs and Israelis. 

III. Write a well organized, fully developed paragraph using major-minor 
development. (Space was provided for the paragraph on the test.) 

Explain the influence of the ancient Hebrew's religion upon thsir 
activities . 

Compose your own topic sentence. Limit the subject as you see fit. 
Include as much specific information as you can so that readers 
will know that you are well informed and that your topic sentence 
is valid. Plan before you begin by making an outline on the back 
of the first page of this test. Write neatly and proofread to 
correct answers errors. 

READ INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY It! 

IV/. In complete sentences answer the fallowing questions about the pas- 
sage below: A. Does the passage discuss political, social, eco- 

nomic, or cultural activity? B. What does the passage reveal about 
the activity you have selected? (Space was provided for the answer. 
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"And the Lord appeared unto him (Abraham) in the plains of Mamre; 
and he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day; 

And he lifted up his eyes and looked, and lo , three men stood by 
him, and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent 
door, and bowed himself toward the ground, 

and said, My Lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight, pass 
not away, I pray thee, from thy servant. 

Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, 
and rest yourselves under the tree, 

And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort your hearts; 
after that ye shall pass on; for therfore are ye come to your 
servant. 

And they said so do, as thou hast said." 

Genesis IQ: 1-5 

V. In complete sentences, explain what the following passage reveals 
about the presence and extent of the four elements of civilization: 
Control over nature; Cooperation; Communication; Intellectual or^ 
spiritual activity. Refer to the passage; do not merely generalize . 
Try not to say the same thing over and over again. (Space was pro- 
vided for the answers to the following questions.) 

"But the Jews that were at Shu*shan assembled together on the 
thirteenth day thereof, and on the fourteenth day thereof; and 
on the fifteenth day of the same. they rested, and made it a day 
of feasting and gladness. 

Therefore the Jews of the villages that dwelt in the walled 
towns made the fourteenth day of the month of A ! dar a day of 
gladness and feasting, and a good day, and of sending portions 
one to another. 

And Mordecai wrote these things, and sent letters unto all the 
provinces of the king Ahasuerus, both nigh and far, to establish 
this among them, that they should keep the fourteenth day of the 
month of A'dar and the fifteenth day of the same, yearly." 

Esther 9:18-21 

VI. List three ideas that are basic to Western Civilization. 

VII. List the five divisions of a typical plot line of a short story 
(in order please). 

VIII. List three characteristics o J c any drama. 

IX. List three characteristics of lyric poetry. 

X. In complete sentences, give two comments which show that you under- 
stand the influence of Hebraic ideas reflected in this modern poem. 

Recessional by Rudyard Kipling 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forgetl 

Far-called, our navies melt away; 

□n dune and headland sinks the fire. 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyrel 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget— lest we forgetl 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word — 

Thy mercy on Thy People, Lordl 

XI. Multiple choice 

1. The major theme of Job is A) God punishes the just and unjust 

equally; B; man has no right to question God; C) man has a right to 
question God so long as he maintains his faith in and love for God; 

D) if a man sins he will be punished by God. 

2. The name Ruth is symbolic because it means A) the loveable; 

B) the deserter; C) the loyal one; D) the stranger. 

3. The government of the ancient Hebrews can best be described as 

A) theocratic; B) democratic; C) republican; D) all of the above. 

4. The period described as the exodus was A) the escape from Baby- 
lon; B) the time of wandering in Canaan; C) the escape from Egypt; 

D) the dispersal by Rome. 

5. The Torah is A) the first five books of the Old Testament; 

B) the Psalms of David; C) the house of worship visited in D. C.; 

D) a special robe worn by high priests. 

6. The man who became the Hebrew's leader after the death of Moses 

and who began the conquest of Canaan at Jericho was A) David; 

B) Saul; C) Joshua; D) Boaz. 

7. The view of God revealed in the Old Testament was shaped by 

A) nomadic existence; B) the sojourn in the wilderness; C) the 
success in the conquest of Canaan; D) the Babylonian Captivity; 

E) all of the above. 

B. A theme in the Book of Ruth is A) that the rich should not give 

to the poor; B) that foreigners should not be welcomed by the 
Hebrew people: C) that man has a right to question God; D) that 
people should be loyal to one another. 

XII. True or false: Write out the words. 

1. Family ties were strong among the ancient Hebrews because reli- 
gious laws affected family relationships. 

2. The religion of the Hebrews never changed because the experien- 
ces of these people were limited by their isolation from other groups. 

3. The theory of borrowing and sharing is applicable to the civili- 

zation of the Hebrews. 

4 . Because of their religious beliefs, the Hebrews refused to en- 
gage in war. 

5. The Hebrews refused to adopt any Greek customs during the years 

they lived under Greek domination. 



6. Abraham unifie:' the Hebrews into one nation. 

7. Ooaz could not marry Ruth because Ruth's next of kin wanted to 
marry her. 



B. The Hebrews became God's chosen people through a mutual covenant 
9. Job finally agrees with his friends; he feels he must have 
sinned. 



ID. The Hebrews were the only people to have an ethical code based 
□n their religion and given by their God. 

11. The valley between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers was excel- 
lently protected from invasion by geographic barriers. 



Using complete sentences show your understanding of the influence 
of geographic conditions upon developments in the Near East by re- 
lating any of the listed geographic conditions to three of the 
developments listed below. Do not bother to repeat the fact that 
the influence existed. Give an example, name places, events, proofs 
that specifically point out the influence of geography. 

Geographic conditions: 

low, rolling hills which do not form definite barriers 
lack of plentiful fertile, well watered soil 
abundance of oil rich lands 

scarcity of sea ports available to all groups 
similarity of climatic conditions 

A. Development of similar tales about the deluge 

B. Frequent wars for conquest of new territory 

C. Nomadic way of life pursued by tribesmen 

D. Similarities between Hammurabi's Code and the Ten Commandments 

E. Present difficulties between Israelis and Arabs 

F. Development of monotheism among the Hebrews 
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(JDRLD CIVILIZATION II 



UNIT I 
RENAISSANCE 
POINT OF VIEW 

Uhat a piece cf work is man! 

How ncble in reason! 

How infinite in faculty! 

In form and moving hcu express and admirable! 

In action how like an angel! 

In apprehension houi like a god! 

The beauty of the world! 

The paragon of animals! 

Uilliam Shakespeare did not intend these lines to be uaed aa a de 
finition of Humanism, but they do reflect the core of the philosophy 
which influenced man during the Renaissance. Although the significanc 
which humanism places on the individual and hi9 ability represents an 
extreme contrast to the position of man in the Middle Ages, it would 
be misleading to assume that Renaissance man was reborn with no trace 
of his immediate past. The Renaissance was an age of transition in 
which man began to assert himself as an independent and self-reliant 
individual who glorified everything that was human and natural in man. 
Since that time, the focus on man has continued, has widened, and the 
philosophy has taken on many new aspects. The concept that man as an 
individual has worth, dignity, and value dominates Western man's view 
of himself today. It follows that this idea also affects his rela- 
tionship to his fellow man, state, and God. Humanistic ideas freed 
man, but they placed on him the responsibility for the betterment of 
the human condition. The door to the modern world had opened. 

Inspired by the new spirit of individualism, Renaissance man em- 
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erged from a medieval atmosphere of devoutness, caste-consciousness, 
and other-worldliness toward an atmosphere of concern with this world 
and progress. This concern led to a desire for the material satisfac- 
tions which this world could provide. The humanistic spirit encour- 
aged a revival of classical learning. The Greeks had taught that man 
should aspire toward an ideal of general perfection, and they had in- 
sisted not only on the dignity of all phases of human nature, but also 
on a belief in the general perf ectability of human nature. These ideas 
appealed to Renaissance man, intensified his assertion of personal in- 
dependence and individual expression, and gave him confidence to create 
new solutions for old problems. The remains of his civilization re- 
veal his changed attitudes toward himself and this world. The changes 
did not come quickly nor to all countries at the same time, but they 
did come, and with them came a new spirit of exploration and adventure 
that gradually pushed back the limits of the physical and intellectual 
world. What we know as modern man had appeared. 



The instructors felt that it was necessary for students to see for 
themselves how the philosophy of humanism permeated every aspect of 
Renaissance man's life and how this philosophy relates to the contem- 
porary world. To do this, the instructors felt students should deal 
mainly with primary source material and the use of secondary source 
material should be kept to a minimum. We also felt students needed to 
reinforce the skill of analyzing and categorizing information, and to 
be able to apply this skill to every type of material used in the unit. 
In addition, instructors believed that if students were to become to- 
tally involved in the era, the classroom atmosphere should be kept in- 
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formal so that students uould feel free to comment, to discuss or to 
question; therefore, lectures were to be avoided. 

After a brief comparison of the art, music and architecture of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, students uere as;ked to make gener- 
alizations which pointed out the contrasting view of life in the two 
periods. This was followed by a brief introduction to the philosophy 
of humanism, both Renaissance and contemporary. Students used primary 
sources including literature, art, music, and historical documents to 
expand their understanding of humanism. They were asked to make gen- 
eralizations from the material. As they examined this material, they 
gathered, analyzed, and categorized information so that they would be 
able to defend their generalizations or to criticize those of other 
students. Enthusiastic study groups fallowed in which students openly 
discussed the validity of generalizations presented to the class. 
Students soon began to realize that the same information could be in- 
terpreted in many ways. 

Logically, the generalizations which the students made, defended, 
and criticized concerned the influences of humanism on the major social, 
political, economic, cultural, and religious events of the Renaissance. 
From these the students could also see that many of their ideas were 
closely related to those of Renaissance man. With the information they 
gathered through the process of analyzing, categorizing, and general- 
izing, students were able to arrive at some significant conclusions 
about Renaissance ma^s answers to the humanities questions. They also 
developed some insight into their own answers to these questions and 
some understanding of the fact that their beliefs, attitudes, and val- 
ues are deeply rooted in the past. 
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OBJECTIVES: RENAISSANCE 

1. To understand hou Renaissance man answered the humanities questions 
by: 

a. participating in class discussion on the subject, 

b. interpreting, in a multi-paragraph expository essay, a quota- 
tion from a literary work. 

See Evaluation of Unit for success criteria. 

2. To examine personal answers to the humanities questions by parti- 
cipating in class discussions on the topic. 

3. To show, outside the classroom, involvement in World Civilization 
by talking about the course and by reading unassigned material 
which relates to the program. 

4. To understand the philosophy of humanism, and to understand how 
this philosophy affected Renaissance life by: 

a. participating in class discussion, 

b. writing an expository paragraph, using either major/minor or 
general to specific development, which shows how the humanistic 
idea of individualism is reflected in Renaissance painting or 
literature, 

c. writing a multi-paragraph expository essay on Renaissance. 

5. To indicate an understanding of the humanities approach to learning 
by participating in class discussion ccmparing the philosophy evi- 
dent in Medieval and Renaissance art and architecture and relating 
the philosophy of the two eras to the humanities questions. 

6. To indicate an understanding of the characteristics and the con- 
trasts of Medieval and Renaissance thought by: 

a. checking from lists those statements which best describe Medi- 
eval art, 

b. checking statements which distinguish Medieval life and thought 
from Renaissance life and thought, 

c. answering true-false questions which test an understanding of 
the significance of Chartres Cathedral. 

7. To be able to ask good questions with attention to word choice, 
punctuation, parallel structure, and agreement. 

B. To be able to write expository paragraphs using either major/minor 
or general to specific development. 

9. To be able to write paragraphs of comparison or contrast. 

10. To be able to write a multi-paragraph essay. 

11. To give evidence of understanding the sonnet, as a literary form, 
by explicating an unfamiliar sonnet and by responding to specific 
short answer questions. 

12. To be able to answer questions on a short quiz which tests vocabu- 

100 
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lary and content of Don Quixote . 



13. To be able to interpret how painting or sculpture reflects human- 
ism by writing a paragraph which explains humanism in art. 



14. To be able to show an understanding of a Shakespearian play by 
writing a multi-paragraph expository essay which discusses a quo- 
tation from the play. 

15. To be able to answer true-false questions which test general know- 
ledge of the Renaissance. 

16. To indicate an understanding of ideas basic to Western Civiliza- 
tion; to indicate an understanding of how ideas affect later 
events; and to indicate an understanding of long range signifi- 
cance of ideas by; 

a. listing ideas which the author of The Rich IMatipns and the 
Poor Nations considered basic to Western Civilization, 

b. listing ideas stimulated, by the Reformation and by describing 
a modern development which has resulted, 

c. participating in class discussion of the humanistic ideas in 
a Sartre essay. 

17. To show an understanding of the principles of cause and effect in 
history, as outlined by . Gustavson, by: 

a. applying them in class discussion to developments in the Re- 
naissance, 

b. applying them to a contemporary event. 

18. To be able to transfer learning gained from one body of material 
to a piece of unfamiliar material by: 

a. reading two differing interpretations of an unfamiliar Re- 
naissance event or development, and by indicating in writing an 
understanding of the two interpretations and by indicating in 
writing an awareness that they are only two interpretations, 

b. applying the principles of cause and effect in history, as 
outlined by Gustavson, to a contemporary event. 

19. To be able to draw relationships between the past and the present 
by: 

a. naming one political figure in the 19th or 2Dth centuries 
who applied the maxims of Machiavelli and by explaining why the 
choice was made, 

b. applying the principles of cause and effect in history, as 
outlined by Gustavson, to a contemporary event, 

c. by participating in class discussion of the humanistic ideas 
in a Sartre essay, 

d. writing an expository paragraph either comparing one aspect 
of Renaissance society with the same or similar aspect of modern 
society. • 

20. To understand history as interpretation by: 

a. participating, as a member of a panel or as, a member of an 
audience, in a discussion of various interpretations of the Re- 
naissance, 
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b. reading two differing interpretations of an unfamiliar Re- 
naissance event or development and indicating, in writing, a 
recognition that the passages are interpretations. 

21. To be able to recognize the activities of man as social, politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, or religious by: 

a. participating in class discussions focusing on the social, 
political, economic, cultural, and religious developments in Re- 
naissance Europe and Tudor England, 

b. checking from a list those statements which describe Medie- 
val government, 

c. checking from a list those statements which describe the 
Medieval economic system. 

22. To be able, given specific facts, to arrive at a generalization 
and to be able to support a generalization with specific facts 
by: 

a. writing one generalization that can be logically deduced 
from a list of given facts, 

b. checking those items in a list which support a given gener- 
alization. 

23. To be able to write identify questions. 
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BLOCK PLAN: 



RENAISSANCE 



Day Period 5 

1 AB-104-106-KS - ) 

CD-200-202-CMj 

General Orientation 



Period 6 

Groups A-D: Same as period 5 

Continue orientation — distribute 
books, block plans, etc. 



2 ABCD-Auditorium-CKSUM 

Slides and music from the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance 
Formulate three questions which 
music and slides stimulated 



3 ABCD-Auditorium-CKSMU 

Film: Chartres Cathedral 

(45 mins. ) ~ 

Formulate three questions which 
the movie stimulated 



1- 2C1-K 3-202-C 5-1D6-S 

2- 200-M 4-104-liJ 

Discuss questions, quality of 
questions, and possible answers 

Assignment : Read Becker, pp. 15- 

21; Mazour, Chapter 15. Due 
day 4. 



Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Discuss questions on Chartres 
Cathedral 

View slides to distinguish Medi- 
eval art and architecture from 
Renaissance art and architecture 

Discuss how men in these two ages 
might answer the humanities 
questions 

Assignment : Review last year's 

notes an Middle Ages. "Don 
Quixote" from Renaissance . 

Due day 7. 



4 Groups 1-5: Same as 6, day 3 

Discussion of how philosophy and 
events of Middle Ages reflec- 
ted or affected man's answers 
to the humanities questions. 
Mazour, Chapter 15 and Becker 
pp. 15-21 due 

Continue viewing Medieval art 
slides 



AB-20Q-2D2-MB 

Film: Art Portrays a Changing 

IJorld T 17 mins.) 

Discuss film 

CD-104-106-WK 

Informal lecture-discussion: 
Contrasts between the Medieval 
and the Renaissance mind 



5 



Groups 1-5: Same as above 

Quiz: Quiz will cover basic 

characteristics of Middle Ages 
and Renaissance based on films, 
slides, class discussion, and 
text material 



Groups 1-5: Same as 5 

Sartre essay 

Assignment: Mazour, pp. 220- 

231, Becker, pp. 23-25. Due 
day 6. 



Assignment: literature text, 

"Gareth and Lynette." Due day 6. 



6 Groups 1-5: Same as above AB-104-106-M CD-200-202-C 

Continue Sartre essay and discuss Discuss "Gareth and Lynette" 
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Day 



Period 5 



Period 6 



"Uhat is humanism?" based on 
information in Mazour and 
Becker 

7 I-201-K II-202-C III-2Q0-M 

Introduce and discuss Don Quixote 
C-1D4-.li) D- 106-5 

Uhat is a painting? 



Assignment; The Reformation, 
Becker, pp. 24-31, Mazour, 
Chapter 19. Due day 10 

IV-201-K V-202-C VI-200-M 

Introduce and discuss Don Quixote 
A-104-U B-106-S 

Uhat is a painting 



B Continue day 7 




Continue day 7 




9 I-201-K 11-202 -C 


III-200-M 


IV-201-K V-202-C 


VI-200-M 


Quiz on Don Quixote: 
content, humanism 


vocabulary , 


Quiz on Don Quixote: 
content, humanism 


vocabulary , 


C-1D4-U D-1D6-S 




A-104-U B-106-S 




Renaissance painting- 


--slides 


Renaissance painting- 


— slides 


. 




Assignment: Fenton, Problem 14. 

Due day 11. Renaissance, pp. 
11-22. Due day 11. 



IV-200-M V-202-C VI-201-K 

Becker and Mazour, The Reforma- 
tion due 

Introduce causation in history — 
review social, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, religious 
categories 

A-104-U B-106-S 

Humanism in Renaissance painting- 
slides 

Assignment; Take home test on 
Renaissance painting. Details 
in class. Due day 12. 

AB- 104- 106-U CD-200-202-K 

Discuss Fenton, Problem 14, "The 
Causes of the Reformation" 

Assignment; Mazour (The Commer- 
cial Revolution) pp. 197-204, 
232-235, Chapter 20. Due day 
14. Dittoed sheets of modern 
poetry. Due day 15. 

12 I-1D4-U II-201-C III-106-K IU-104-U V-201-C UI-106-K 

Paragraphs (take home test) due Paragraphs (take home test) due 

Discuss Reformation; work on ans- Discuss Reformation; work on ans- 



10 I-200-M II-2D2-C III-201-M 

Becker and Mazour, The Reforma- 
tion due 

Introduce causation in history — 
review social, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, religious 
categories 

C-104-U D-106-S 

Humanism in Renaissance painting- 
slides 



11 I,R/-200-M II ,\/-201-C 

III ,VI-1D6-S 

Discuss: Introduction to Renais- 

sance in The Renaissance 
Study dittoed material to begin 
Petrarchan sonnets 



Day 


Period 5 


Period 6 




uering identify and signifi- 
cance questions using items from 
texts Dn Reformation 


uering identify and signifi- 
cance questions using items from 
texts on Reformation 




CD-2DD-202-SM 


AB-2DD-2D2-SM 




Journal check and study 


Journal check and study 






Assignment: The Rich Nations 

and Poor Nations, Chapter 1. 
Due day 14. 


13 


I- 2DD-M 7 

II- 201-W\S 

III- 2D2-CJ 


IV-2DD-M) 
U-201-U (S 
U I-2D2-CJ 




Return art paragraphs, work on 
writing 


Return art paragraphs, work on 
writing 




CD-1D4-106-K 


AB-1D4-1D6-K 




Informal lecture-discussion: Re- 
sults and Long Range Signifi- 
cance of the Reformation 


Informal lecture-discussion: Re- 
sults and Long Range Signifi- 
cance of the Reformation 


14 


I-2D2-C II-2D1-S III-2DD-M 


IV/-202-C U-2D1-S V/I-2DD-M 




Petrarchan sonnets, Renaissance, 
pp. 2B-34 


Petrarchan sonnets, Renaissance, 
pp. 2B-34 




C-1D6-K D-1D4-U 


A-1D6-K B-1D4-W 




ID minute quiz on Refp?mation 
Discuss Commercial Revolution, 
Mazour and The Rich Nations and 
the Poor Nations in terms of 
Gustavson’s causation 


10 minute quiz on Reformation 
Discuss Commercial Revolution, 
Mazour and The Rich Nations and 
the Poor Nations in terms of 
Gustavson 1 s causation 






Assignment: Excerpts from The 

Courtier by Castliqone. Due 
day 16. 


15 


Groups I , II , II I ,C ,D: As above 


Groups IV ,V/,UI v A v B: As above 




Continue uith sonnets 


Continue uith sonnets 




Continue analyzing causes of Com- 
mercial Revolution; uork in 
small groups 


Continue analyzing causes of Com- 
mercial Revolution; uork in 
small groups 




Assignment: Mazour, Chapter IB 

(Renaissance Society). Due day 
18. 


Assignment: Renaissance, pp. 

35-5D (Boccacio), pp. 3D4-311 
(Montaign). Due day 18. 


16 


Groups I , II , III ,C ,D: As above 


Groups IV/,U,V/I,A,B: As above 




Discuss The Courtier by 
Castiligone 


Discuss The Courtier by 
Castiligone 




Groups present to class lists 
categorizing causes of the Com- 
mercial Revolution 


Groups present to class lists 
categorizing causes of the Com- 
mercial Revolution 



Dav Period 5 


Period 6 


17 Groups I,II,III,C,D: As above 
Discuss The Courtier 


Groups IV,V f VI f A f B: As above 
Discuss The Courtier 


Reading period 


Reading period 


18 Groups I , II , III ,C,D: As above 

Discuss Boccacic and the short 
story 

Slide lecture-discussion on Re- 
naissance society based on 
Mazour and Castiligone 


Groups IV/ , V/ , V/ 1 , A , B : As above 

Discuss Boccacio and the short 
story 

Slide lecture-discussion on Re- 
naissance society based on 
Mazour and Castiligone 


19 Groups I,II,III,C,D: As above 
Continue to discuss Boccacio 


Groups IV,V,UI,A,B: As above 
Continue to discuss Boccacio 


Discuss Montaigne's essay "Of 
the Inconstency of Bur Action," 
content and essay form 


Discuss Montaigne's essay "Df 
the Inconstency of Our Action," 
content and essay form 


2D AB-2DD-2D2-SMC 


CD-2DD-2D2-SMC 


Review for test 


Review for test 


C-106-K D- 104-ld 


A-106-K B- 104-ld 


Continue discussion of Montaigne 


Continue discussion of Montaigne 


Assignment: Locate a modern es- 

say or short story which ex- 
presses an idea similar to one 
found in Renaissance humanistic 
writing. Due day 3D. 


Assignment: Renaissance, pp. 

81-120, "The Prince." Due day 
23. 


21 AB-104-106-K CD-200-202-C 


1-201-K 3-2D2-C 5-1D6-S 


Test: objective and one exposi- 

tory paragraph 


2-2DD-M 4- 104-ld 

journal check — journals due at 
beginning of period, teacher- 
student conference 

Idork period on Utopia and The 
Prince 

Assignment: Ditto on Utopia. 

Due day 22. Short objective 
quiz. 


22 ABCD-Langley Hall-U 

Lecture: . Generalizations about 
Politics in Tudor England 


1 ,11- 104-ld III , IV- 106-S 
V,V 1-201-K 

Discuss More's Utopia 

Assignment: Mazour, pp. 245-247, 

Erasmus' "The Praise of Folly," 
pp. 129-170, Renaissance. Due 
day 26. 
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. Day Period 5 a Period 6 

23 Groups I-l/Is As 6 above AB-104-106-IJ CD-200-202-K 

Discuss Machievelli 1 s The Prince Discuss the value of generalizing-- 

supporting evidence for general- 
izations about politics; evidence 
which fails to support general- 
izations 



• 24 AC-200-202-MUJ BD-1D4-1D6-CH 

Discuss similarities and differ- 
ences of Utopia and The Princ e 



25 A-200-M B-2D2-C 

Discuss Erasmus 1 "The Praise of 
Folly" — satire and irony 

CD-104-IDG-lilK 

Informal lecture-discussion: Re- 

ligion and Economics of Tudor 
England 



Grouos A-D:. Same as 5 

Review paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 

Assignment: Paragraph of com- 

parison and contrast. Due day 
32. 

C-2DD-M D-202-C 

Discuss Erasmus 1 "The Praise of 
Folly" — satire and irony 

AB-104-10S-QJK 

Informal lecture-discussion: Re- 

ligion and Economics of Tudor 
England 

Assignment: Henry \/. Due Day 32. 



26 A-20D-M 

Renaissance music and pastoral 
poetry 

B-202-C 

Shakespearean sonnets 

IU-2D1-K U-1QG-S UI-1D4-QI 

General discussion of students 1 
personal answers to the human- 
ities questions 



C-200-M 

Renaissance music and pastoral 
poetry 

D-202-C 

Shakespearean sonnets 

I-201-K II-106-S III-1D4-U 

General discussion of students 1 
personal answers to the human- 
ities questions 



27 


A-200-M 


Music 


C-2Q0-M 


Music 




B-2D2-C 


Sonnets 


D-202-C 


Sonnets 




C-104-QJ 


D-1D6-K 


A-1D4-W 


B-106-K 




Return ' 


tests 


Return 


tests 


28 


B-2D0-M 


Music 


D-20Q-M 


Music 




A-2D2-C 


Sonnets 


D-2Q2-C 


Sonnets 



CD-1D4-106-K Tudor Society 



AB-104-106-K Tudor Society 

Assignment: Research on modern 

society. Bring in articles 
which you have used as evidence 



0 

ERIC 



2m 


Period 5 


Period 6 






to urite one paragraph either 
comparing or contrasting one as- 
pect of Renaissance and modern 






society. Due day 31, 


29 


B-2DD-M Music 

A-2D2-C Sonnets 


D-2DD-M Music 

C-2D2-C Sonnets 




CD-104- 10G-S Writing sample 


AB-104-10G-S Writing sample 


3D 


ABCD-Langley Hall-M 

Guest Lecturer: Mr. Bert Morton 


Continue period 5 
- Music of the Renaissance 


31 


1- 104-W 3-106-S 5-201-K 

2- 202-C 4-2DD-M 


Continue period 5 



Discussion — contemporary essays, poetry which treat a theme similar 
to one studied in the Renaissance 



32 


AB-2DD-2D2-MC 


CD-200-2D2-MC 




Lecture: Introduction to Shakes- 

peare — Geneology and Historical 
Background for Henry V 


Lecture: Introduction to Shakes- 

peare — Geneology and Historical 
Background for Henry V 




V-104-W VI-201-K 


II-1D4-W III-2D1-K 




Generalizations about Tudor 
society 


Generalizations about Tudor 
society 




IU-1D6-S 


I-1D6-S 




Return paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 


Return paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 


33 


A-2DD-M B-2D2-C 


C-2DD-M D-2D2-C 




Discuss Henry U — Act I 


Discuss Henry V — Act I 




IU-1D4-W UI-2D1-K 


I-1D4-W I.II-2D1-K 




Generalizations about Tudor 
society 


Generalizations about Tudor 
society 




U-1D6-S 


II-1D6-S 




Return paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 


Return paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 


34 


A-2DD-M B-2D2-C 


C-2DD-M B-2G2-C 




Continue discussinq Henry \l — 
Acts II and III 


Continue discussinq Henry V — 
Acts II and III 




IV-1D4-U V-2Q1-K 


I-1D4-W II-2D1-K 




Generalizations about Tudor 
society 


Generalizations about Tudor 
society 




UI-1D6-S 


III-1D6-S 



Dav Period 5 


Period 6 


Return paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 


Return paragraphs of comparison 
and contrast 


35 A-2DD-M B-2D2-C 


C-2DD-M D-2D2-C 


Continue discussinq Henry V-- 
Acts III and IU 


Continue discussinq Henry U — 
Acts III and I V 


IV-2D1-K V-1D6-S V/I-1D4-W 


I-2D1-K II-1D6-S III-1D4-U 


Discuss paragraphs comparing one 
aspect of Renaissance society to 
the same aspect of modern 
society 


Discuss paragraphs comparing one 
aspect of Renaissance society to 
the same aspect of modern 
society 


36 ABCD-Auditorium-M 


Continue period 5 


Film: Henrv U 




37 A-2DD-M B-2D2-C 


C-200-M D-202-C 


Continue discussinq Henry U — 
Acts I U and U 


Continue discussinq Henry U — 
Acts IU and U 


IU-2D1-K U-1D6-S UI-1D4-U 


I-2D1-K II-1D6-S III-104-U 


Discuss the humanities questions 
in relation to Renaissance man 


Discuss the humanities questions 
in relation to Renaissance man 


38 AB-2DD-2D2-C CD-104-106-M 


Continue period 5 


Test: Henry U 





Assignment : Bring Fenton to class day 39. 



39 I , IU-2D1-H II ,U- 1D6-S 

III ,UI-104-ld 


I.II-1D6-S III-IU-2Q1-K 

U,UI-1D4-W 


Art slides and the relation Df 
these slides to the humanities 
questions 

Essay due on Henry U 


Review of history as interpre- 
tation 

Read introduction to Fenton, 
"Uhat is History?" 

Assiqnment: Read mimeoqraphed 

excerpts from Burckhardt's 
thesis on The Civilization of 
Renaissance Italy, Due day 4D, 


4D Groups I -VI: As 6 above 

Discuss mimeographed excerpts 
from Burckhardt to establish 
Burckhardt's thesis regarding 
the Renaissance 


Groups I -VI: Same as period 5 

Panels Dn Heath pamphlet: The 

Renaissance: Medieval or 

Modern 


41 I , IU-2D1-K II ,U- 1D6-S 

III ,UI-1D4-U 


ABCD-Auditorium-dCMSK 

Mr. Hertzler to talk about Lang- 


Discuss proposed generalizations 
on the Renaissance's answers to 
the humanities questions 


ley High School and answer your 
questions about the school and 
school policy 
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.Day Period 5 Period 6 

42 AB-2DD-2D2?p MSK( . Continue period 5 

CD-1D4-106j CM5HilJ 

Return and discuss Henry \/ test 

Uork on test question for Renaissance test 

43 AB-2DD-2D2-CM CD-1D4-106-UK Continue period 5 
(. . T est 

Assignment: Journals due day 46. 
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METHODOLOGY: RENAISSANCE 



Dav 1 

General orientation — distribution of books, block plans, etc. 

Ground rules for the conduct of the course were explained and 
texts were distributed and reviewed. Explanations regarding supple- 
mentary texts, library reserve regulations, etc. were made. 

Day 2 

Introduction to the Renaissance Unit 

The students gathered in the auditorium. When they arrived, they 
were confronted with the simulated interior of a Gothic cathedral. 
Slides were used to show an altar at the front and stained glass 
windows on all sides. Gregorian chants were played and the students 
listened and looked for about ten minutes. 

After the students had become acclimated to the atmosphere of a 
medieval cathedral, the slides and the music were changed to simu- 
late a Renaissance church, lile used slides of the interior of the 
Sistine Chapel because of the emphasis upon humanity and classical 
learning. We used polyphonic Renaissance church music of the 16th 
century. (Slides of the interior of Chartres Cathedral; slides of 
the interior of the Sistine Chapel; Gregorian Chants and 16th cen- 
tury polyphonic music from The History of Music in Sound ) 

We turned on the lights and students were asked to write down the 
changes they had noted regarding the music and interiors. They were 
then asked to write questions which would, if answered, explain why 
the changes had come about. 

Students divided into small groups in which they discussed the 
changes noted and the content and quality of the questions they had 
written. Possible answers to the questions were also discussed. A 
list of changes was kept on the blackboard as students contributed 
ideas. A composite list of "good" questions was kept: e. g. poor 
question — Why did changes occur? good question — Why didn't the 
Medieval church have wall paintings like those in the Renaissance 
church? 

Dav 3 

Film: Chartres Cathedral (45 mins.) 

The film reviews medieval man's philosophy of life and the ex- 
pression of this philosophy in religious art and architecture. 
Students were asked to formulate three good questions regarding the 
spirit of the Middle Ages as it is reflected in Chartres Cathedral. 

Small group discussions of the film and representative slides of Medi- 
eval and Renaissance art 

Questions about the film were answered. A Sampling of questions 
formulated by students was discussed and evaluated. Students 
viewed a few contrasting slides and the instructors called atten- 
tion to the difference between the Medieval and the Renaissance 
artist's techniques and apparent philosophy. We used Madonnas of 
the two periods and Gothic sculpture contrasted with Michelangelo's 
David. 
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Discussion of the humanities questions to recall some of the things 
students learned in W. C. 1 and to point out the approach which would 
be used again in W. C. II 

Students discussed the answers medieval man gave to the humani- 
ties questions. We speculated about the answers Renaissance man 
might give; students realized that they had only a very limited 
basis for their speculations. 

Day 4 

Review through textbook assignments — Mazour and Becker 

Events and characteristics of medieval society were reviewed by 
answering and asking pertinent questions. Students were encouraged 
to use last year's notes to review. 

Slides were used (different from those seen by the groups the day be- 
fore) to point up the answers to the humanities questions reflected 
in art 

The most important point of the discussion was that God's omni- 
potent presence was very much a part of medieval man's life. Close 
ups of the carvings which reveal daily life situations typical of 
medieval cathedrals were useful. 

Film.* Art Portrays a Changing World ( 17 mins. ) 

This film is useful for bridging the gap between the world of 
the Middle Ages and the world of the Renaissance. 

Discussion of the film 

Students were asked to write generalizations about the Middle 
Ages which were made in the film. Opposite these generalizations, 
they were asked to write generalizations which had been made about 
the Renaissance. Students were encouraged to keep these lists so 
that they could look for further proofs of the generalizations in 
fields other than art. 

Lecture-discussion: The Contrast Between the Medieval Mind and the 

Renaissance Mind 

This lecture discussion pointed up, in a general way, the con- 
trasting views of life held by men of the Middle Ages and during 
the Renaissance. One instructor lectured on the nature of the Me- 
dieval mind; the other lectured on the nature of the Renaissance 
mind. Then both instructors answered questions. The students were 
excited because they could see that there were some contradictions. 
They were intrigued because they could see that a great gap had to 
be bridged before they would understand how such differences could 
have developed. 

Day 5 

Quiz 

This quiz was entirely objective. Comments on slides shown as 
part of the test were required. Understanding of the text material, 
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the films, etc. uere also tested. The quiz uas checked and dis- 
cussed in class. 

Sartre essay 

This short essay points out extreme humanism in the modern world; 
man is completely free of all limits except responsibility for his 
actions. The document shows how far humanism has gone since its be- 
ginning in the Renaissance. 



Sartre essay continued and discussion of text material on humanism 

We continued discussing the essay and moved to Renaissance human- 
ism. The following characteristics of humanism wen., agreed upon: 

1) Humanists denied right of Church to dictate; did not deny God, 
but did see decay within the Church. 2) Humanists were interested 
in worldly things. 3) Humanists saw man as individual and impor- 
tant. 4) Humanists felt individuals had the right to think and 
act. 5) Humanists felt happy if they felt they understood them- 
selves. Characteristics of 2Dth century humanism: 1) All men, not 

only men of certain classes, have worth and dignity. 2) Individual 
men feel personal responsibility for other men. 

Discussion of "Gareth and Lynette" 

The "Gareth and Lynette" discussion focused on Renaissance con- 
cepts of humanism and chivalry as idealistically applied to medieval 
subject matter. Gareth and Don Quixote were compared: character, 

ideals of chivalry, application of ideals. 

Day 7 

Introduction to Don Quixote 

The song, "The Impassible Dream" from the musical Man of La Man - 
cha , was played. The discussion centered on whether the idea ex- 
pressed by the song was consistent with the view of Don Quixote the 
students hau found in thn book. 

Introduce Renaissance Art: Lecture: What is a Painting? 

In order to view Renaissance art intelligently, we felt that the 
students needed to refresh their knowledge about painting. This 
lecture followed generally the points in John Canaday's essay en- 
titled "What is a Painting?" in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Series. Slides were used to illustrate various techniques discussed. 
Examples of Renaissance art were taken from the McGraw-Hill Color 
Slide Program of the World 1 s Art . 

Day B 

Discuss Don Quixote 

The writing style of Cervantes was discussed with particular re- 
ference to satire. We considered two levels: satire of medieval 

chivalry and the satire of Renaissance society which sees Don 
Quixote as a mad man to be laughed at and scorned. This was followed 
by a brief discussion of the picaresque novel as a literary form. 



Day 6 
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.liJhat is a painting? 

Same as day 7, different groups. 

Day 9 

. Quiz on Don Quixote 

The quiz included objective questions which tested the content 
and the philosophy of humanism as it applies to Don Quixote , and 
the vocabulary for the discussion of the form of the novel. The 
quiz was corrected in class and points of confusion were discussed. 

Renaissance painting 

The discussion of painting was carried on in small groups, and 
slides were used to illustrate characteristic artists and subject 
matter. Ue concentrated on Italian and Flemish paintings. The 
McGraw-Hill series and slides taken in Italy by team members were 
used, but filmstrips could be used. The paintings of comfortable 
interiors, and richly dressed sitters and patrons revealed Renais- 
sance man's desire for the material satisfactions of this world. 

Day 10 

The Reformation 

Ue emphasized events and terms covered in the texts. Ue also in- 
troduced the concept of causation in history as it applies to the 
Fenton problem. 

Humanism in painting 

Ue conducted small group discussions about the influence of hu- 
manism in painting. This discussion reinforced the characteristics 
of humanism and helped students synthesize knowledge of character- 
istics of artist's techniques with the expression pf humanistic 
ideas which were evident. For example, Michelangelo's painting from 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel showing the creation of man can be 
used to show the continuing religious orientation of the artist who 
places new emphasis on the human figure. Man's perfect nature and 
his God-given sense cf goodness is illustrated by the artist be- 
cause he is a humanist. 

Take-home art test 

The students were assigned an expository paragraph which would 
explain the expression of humanism in any Renaissance painting. 

This was the first writing assignment of th 3 year. It was used to 
determine students' understanding of humanism expressed in art and 
to determine which paragraph writing skills would have to be rein- 
forced and/or re-taught. 

Day 11 

Discussion of the introduction to The Renaissance, ed. Edward H. 

Ueatherley 

Students had been encouraged to underline the most important 

general ideas In Mr. Ueatherley 's introduction to the anthology. This 
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summary of the Renaissance is better than the history text. Care- 
ful attention was given to the ideas expressed and to the overview 
of literary and philosophic development. The scope, vitality, cos- 
mopolitanism, richness of classical background, the humanistic out- 
look, and the experimental nature of Renaissance literature were 
pointed out as characteristics to look for in the selections. 

Introduction to the sonnets of Petrarch 

Instructors composed and dittoed a short essay about Petrarch, 
his life, his ideas, his philosophy (humanism). A ditto which ex- 
plained the Petrarchan sonnet form was also handed out. These were 
discussed and one sonnet was explicated. Students appreciated their 
knowledge of Greek and Roman mythology because it helped them to 
understand the many classic references. 

Discussion of Problem #14 in Fenton, ,, Causes of the Reformation' 1 

The major causes defined in the reading were: background causes, 

immediate causes, technological causes, environmental factors as 
causes, individuals 1 influence as causes, etc. These were applied 
to the Reformation by Fenton. Students talked about the difficul- 
ties of determining causes of historical events; the causes of Ren- 
aissance man's particular answers to the humanities questions were 
discussed. The swift rise of Protestantism and the singular char- 
acteristics of its leaders who proposed varied solutions to old 
problems were noted. 

Day 12 

The Reformation 

tile discussed the text material which, although sketchy, is 
filled with terms that are unfamiliar, tile made sure that students 
understood such words as indulgences, penance, recant, heresy, etc. 

Then we shifted the discussion to the techniques for handling 
test questions which require identification of terms, tile emphasized 
that the following were important: tilho or what; when; where; sig- 

nificance (short and long range), tile practiced with the terms 
Martin Luther and "indulgences. 11 In this way we managed to bring 
out important points about the Reformation and to prepare students 
to handle a particular type of test question. 

Journal check and study 

tile checked on selections in each journal, made a comment, and 
estimated whether students had written often enough to benefit from 
this activity. 

Collect art take-home test paragraph 

Day 13 

Return paragraphs on humanism as an influence on art 

Dittoed copies of three of the best paragraphs were handed out. 
The content of each was evaluated by students in groups of four or 
five. Then each student outlined the sample paragraphs by under- 
lining the topic sentence, placing double lines under the words 
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uhich controlled the paragraph, and placing appropriate letters and 
numbers to indicate value and relationship of points made in the 
paragraph. After this, instructors and some students helped uith 
individual problems. Revisions uere required* (Note: When re- 

visions are required, the instructor who is responsible deals uith 
problem papers on an individual schedule.) 

Informal lecture-discussion: Results and Long Range Significance of 

the Reformation 

The idea of the discussion uas that events of major historical 
significance have immediate and long range results. For example: 
humanistic ideas of individual responsibility resulted in man's 
search for Christian salvation, in strengthening of the national 
state, in religious intolerance, in the subsequent grouth of reli- 
gious tolerance and in colonial expansion. Students uere asked to 
explain some effects of the Reformation on their ideas and actions. 

Day 14 

Petrarchan sonnets, Renaissance , pp. 28-34 

The students and instructors explicated the sonnets in terms of 
technique and as reflections of humanism. Sonnets reflect humanism 
in that they shou the personal and individual feelings expressed by 
one individual to another. 

Ten minute quiz on the Reformation 

The quiz required students to choose one of several terms and 
identify this term as they had been taught to do, e. g. 95-Theses. 

Discussion of the Commercial Revolution and The Rich Nations and the 
Poor Nations 

Discussion began uith a revieu of the ideas presented in The 
Rich Nations and the Poor Nations . Four revolutions, the revolu- 
tions of equality, this uorldliness, rising birth rates, and scien- 
tific change, brought material uealth to the West. The basic Ues- 
tern ideas of the Greek vieu of lau, the Judeo-Christian idea of 
equality, and the belief in capital, saving and science brought 
about these revolutions. The ideas can be discussed in terms of 
the relationship of these revolutions to The Commercial Revolution, 
the major ideas of Western civilization, cause and result, and long 
range significance. Further discussion of these ideas uas continued 
throughout the days spent on the commercial revolution. 

The terms Commercial revolution" and "mercantilism" uere dis- 
cussed. Students uere assigned to small groups uithin the class to 
begin to classify the information in Mazour into the nine categories 
of causation outlined in Fenton, Problem #14. The major purpose of 
this activity uas to get the students to transfer methods of histor- 
ical inquiry from one situation to another. On day 16, each group 
uas to present to the class its list analyzing the causes of the 
commercial revolution. Students worked at home on the assignment 
too. Among these causes, many included the spirit of adventure 
uhich prompted exploration and expansion of man's physical uorld. 
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Day 15 

Continue uith the Petrarchan sonnet - modern humanism 

We continued explication of the sonnets. 

John Masefield as poet laureate of England was representative of 
modern humanism's emphasis on the worth and dignity of all men. 

His "Consecration" written in 1902 dedicates his poetry to the com- 
mon people, the toilers and the sufferers of the world rather than 
to the "princes and prelates" who had most commonly been used as 
subjects in earlier poetry. Although the romantics had briefly em- 
phasized the worth of the common man in the first three decades of 
the 19th century, and although the rest of the century was concerned 
about the plight of the workers, etc., not until the first world 
war did man begin to feel modern humanism’s emphasis on the respon- 
sibility of man to fellow men. 

Stephen Spender’s "Moving Through the Silent Crowd" written in 
the early 1930’s shows not only the concern for fellow man but also 
the sense of responsibility toward less fortunate men. Perhaps the 
best political and economic statement of this feeling came in the 
LI. S. under Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

We discussed the following ideas of modern humanism: "Individual 

worth and dignity" has bsen moving awar from respect, concern for, 
and responsibility toward fellow man to rampant individualism, "do 
your own thing" regardless of others. Students had many supports 
for this position as well as many proofs that "people still do care." 
Robert Kennedy, various church organizations and civic groups were 
cited as proof for the latter argument. 

Continue with commercial revolution 

Students worked in their small groups categorizing the information 
as explained above. The instructors circulated checking to see if 
the activity was proceeding effectively. Students found the assign- 
ment difficult initially and needed instructor help in using the 
categories for classification of this "new event." 

Day 16 

Discussion of The Courtier 

Almost a full period was needed to clarify the passages from The 
Courtier . Some explanation of vocabulary was essential before 
meaningful discussion was possible. The society that Castiglione 
remembered with nostalgic longing was contrasted with the society 
of the tim»“i in which he was writing. 

Student led discussion of causes of commercial revolution 

Students presented their lists of the various causes of the com- 
mercial revolution. The instructors acted as advisors rather than 
leaders. The selection of a particular category for several pieces 
of information caused much student discussion. Many students dis- 
agreed about particular classifications. Each student had to de- 
fend his position. Opinions were changed In light of logical argu- 
ments. Thus the problems of interpreting history became evident. 

The major purposes of these discussion groups were: 1) to transfer 

historical method from one situation to another; 2) to see the prob- 
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lems of historical interpretation; 3) to see that the humanistic fo- 
cus on the individual influenced the commercial revolution. Students 
uere encouraged to apply the analyses of causation to some modern 
event, e, g. exploration of space. 



Day 17 

Discussion of The Courtier 

Clarification: Castiglione was not writing The Courtier as a 

book of etiquette although it bacame a manual for social behavior. 

Humanism: Castiglione 1 s retrospective look was nostalgic, but 

he also firmly points the may for the individual who knows himself 
and follows his convictions. 



Reading period 

Reading period to prepare for days 18 and 19. 



Day 18 

Discussion of Boccaccio and the form of the short, story 

Ue handed out dittos reviewing the form of the short story-- 
structure, theme, point of view, etc. and clarified definition of 
the short story, tie also noted that the roots for one of the most 
popular contemporary forms of fiction lay in the Renaissance which 
revived the Greek and Roman genre. 

Slide lecture-discussion of Renaissance society 

Slides were used to illustrate the dress, eating habits, recrea- 
tional activities, peasant life and city life of continental Europe 
during the Renaissance. The major points of the discussion were: 
developments in science and technology, new ideas in education, 
population growth, changing class structure, growth of cities. The 
discussion related closely to the information that had been presen- 
ted in the discussion of The Courtier . In the rise of a middle 
class intent upon accumulation of wealth and worldly comforts, in 
the rise of universities in which classical learning was stressed, 
etc. the influence of humanism could be seen. 

Day 19 

Discussion of Boccaccio 

Ue briefly discussed the content of two short stories, focusing 
on these questions: Uhat does the story show about Renaissance 

life? How does the story illustrate the philosophy of humanism? 
Uhat is the author 1 s view of man? 

Discuss Montaigne's essay "On the Inconstancy of Our Actions" 

Ue distributed a ditto about the characteristics of the personal 
essay. The purpose, tone, development, and approach to subject 
matter were discussed relative to Montaigne's essay. Generally 
speaking, we followed the "Teacher's Handbook and Key" to Types of 
Literature (Girin), pp. 141-148. Vocabulary difficulties were dis- 
cussed and the basic ideas were underlined. 
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• Day 2D 

Continue discussion of Montaigne 

Instructors asked students how a person would act if he followed 
the philosophy expressed by Montaigne. Students expressed personal 
reactions to Montaign's ideas. Students had been asked to think 
about famous people who had been judged prematurely and whose later 
life vindicated early inconstancies. A good example of a life, 
which, when followed closely, reveals a great man, who held to what 
Montaign admired, was the life of Charles Lindberg. 

Review for test 

Students whose notes were well-organized led review groups. 
Students checked notebooks for order and completeness (all dittos 
etc.). Each group compiled lists of passible identification ques- 
tions and topics which would be suitable for expository paragraphs. 

Day 21 

Test: Objective test and one expository paragraph 

The test contained objective questions on all material, two iden- 
tification questions, and one expository paragraph. 

Journal check and study period on The Prince and Utopia 

Dittoed study questions and information sheets necessary for the 
guided study of The Prince and Utopia were distributed. Instructors 
checked journals while students studied. 

Day 22 

Lecture: Politics in Tudor England 

The lecture clarified what is meant by the word "politics: 11 pro- 
cess by which the affairs of state are conducted; law making and 
enforcement system. It also clarified definitions of "state," "na- 
tion" and "nation-state," established basic chronology of Tudor 
England, and generalized about Tudor England: i. e. the upper class 

ruled, power of law making and enforcing was in the hands of the 
few. Students were asked to be able to support or criticize gener- 
alizations in light of textbook material. 

Discussion of Utopia 

Prior to any discussion of Utopia , a short true/false quiz was 
given to test the students 1 ability to read primary source material, 
to relate this material to humanism, and to arrive at generaliza- 
tions. Selected passages dealing with geography, social, and poli- 
tical organization of Utopia were dittoed and given to students. 
After a brief discussion of the excerpts, students were asked to 
make generalizations about the humanistic view of man which was evi- 
dent in the social and political organization of Utopia. 

Day 23 



Discussion of The Prince 
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This period was used to summarize the ideas about politics ex- 
pressed by Machiavelli, to discuss his motives, and to talk about 
the use that has been made of his treatise by modern politicians; 
e. g. pre-World-War-I Germany, Nigerian-Biaf ran conflict* 

Discussion of generalizations about Tudor England 

The instructor reemphasized that one talks about certain things 
when one talks about politics* The use of the deductive method of 
seeking evidence for an accepted hypothesis was reviewed. The need 
for careful selection of supporting evidence and the need for eval- 
uating generalizations in light of evidence which does not support 
the hypothesis (generalization) was discussed* The generalizations 
were criticized and/or supported with evidence from the text. The 
importance of word choice became evident. The gradual growth of 
the role of the individual in Tudor government was the final point 
of the discussion 

Day 24 

Discussion of The Prince and Utopia 

One English instructor and one history instructor worked with 
each group. Similarities and differences between the two works were 

pointed out: Who had the power? Who ruled? How did the ruler get 

the power? The role of individuals in the two forms of government 
was discussed. Since More and Machiavelli have been described as 
humanists, students had to see how these two men, who differed 
greatly in their ideas, could be described as humanists. Both were 
concerned with worldly affairs, both acted as individuals in expres- 
sing opinions etc. 

Review paragraphs of comparison and contrast 

Because More's ideas and Machiavelli 1 s ideas compare in some ways 
and contrast in others, this seemed a goad time to review this kind 

of paragraph development. Warriner's English Grammar and Composi - 

tion was used as a guide. Students were required to write a para- 
graph which either contrasted or compared subject matter, ideas, 
philosophies, etc. Many chose to compare these Renaissance ideas 
with ideas which are current today. 

Day 25 

Discussion of Erasmus and The Praise of Folly 

Terms were clarified: satire and irony. Students were given 

selected passages which satirized the vices of the Catholic Church 
and the "folly" of man. From these, students made generalizations 
about the influence of humanism on Erasmus, the church, and man in 
general 

Informal lecture-discussion of religion and economics in Tudor England 

The reasons for the break with the Catholic Church were described 
as political, but unrest during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 
was interpreted as evidence that men had confidence in their abil- 
ity to decide religious matters independently. The general ways of 
earning a living in Tudor England were also discussed. 
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. Day 26 



Renaissance music 

Students listened to approximately thirty-five minutes of motet 
music, forty-five minutes of English and Italian madrigals, and 
tuenty minutes of Renaissance instrumental music. We particularly 
stressed the concept of polyphony. The importance of the individual 
line of music uas particularly useful in discussing Renaissance 
humanism. 



Pastoral poetry 

Marlowe* s "Passionate Shepherd to His Love** was explicated and 
discussed as an example of pastoral poetry and the idealism of the 
Renaissance. Raleigh* s "The IMymph 1 s Reply to the Shepherd" was ex- 
plicated and discussed as an example of the humor and the realism 
of the Renaissance. These poems were discussed as typical of the 
kinds of sentiment being put to music in the form of madrigals. 



Shakespearean sonnets 

Dittoed material on Shakespearean sonnets was distributed. One 
sonnet was explicated. Comparisons of form, content, and style of 
Petrarchan and Shakespearean sonnets were made. A fifteen minute 
quiz at the end of the period tested students* understanding of the 
Italian and English sonnet forms and their ability to explicate an 
unfamiliar sonnet. 



General discussion of the students* personal answers to the humanities 
questions 

This was an open discussion — students were encouraged to discuss 
freely. Each was asked to write out his answers and to keep them 
for a later discussion. 



Day 27 

Mu.ic (See day 26) 

Sonnets (See day 26) 

Return tests 

The test given day 21 was returned. 



Day 28 

Music (See day 26) 
Sonnets (See day 26) 




Lecture: 1 Society in Tudor England 

This lecture was very factual covering the classes, education, 
women , and city life of xhe period. On the basis of factual evi- 
dence, students were asked to make four generalizations about Tudor; 
society. This method was used to illustrate the inductive approach 1 
to classifying information as opposed to the deductive approach ' 
used on day 23. 
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Day 29 

Music (See day 26) 

Sonnets (See day 26) 

Writing Sample 

Langley's English department uas working on a better writing 
program. Dne hour was taken to obtain a writing sample from every 
student in the school. 



Day 3b 

Guest lecturer and artist: Music of England Through the Renaissance 

A former Fairfax County teacher who received his Masters Degree 
in Renaissance music spent the afternoon with our students. He 
talked about the development and characteristics of vocal music in 
the Renaissance and sang songs to illustrate his points. Most of 
the two hour period was spent in listening to him sing representa- 
tive songs of the Italian and English Renaissance. This "live" and 
personal contact was both more effective and more conducive to the 
retention of knowledge than the usual lecture with records and 
tapes 



Day 31 

Discussion of the contemporary essay, short story, or poem expressing 
humanistic ideas 

Students were asked to present the theme of their selections, to 
explain why their selection was classified as an essay, a short 
story, or a poem and to explain the humanistic ideas or attitudes 
expressed. The major purpose of the activity, however, was to rein- 
force the idea that the humanistic concern with man is a major 
thread in Western civilization. Also, it was one way uf pointing 
out the close ties between Renaissance man and contemporary man. 



Day 32 

Lecture: Introduction to Shakespeare 



The instructor reviewed U. C. I material on theme, structure, 
etc. by recalling what students had learned when they read Julius 
Caesar . Renaissance staging, costumes, sound effects, etc. were 
dealt with in greater detail. A few slides were used and attention 
was called to a bulletin board display of material about the Shakes- 
pearean thrater. Ue also presented the idea of chronicle plays and 
the historical background for Henry V. *■ 



Return paragraphs of comparison and contrast 

Samples of well written paragraphs were dittoed and: general er- 
rors were discussed with- the group. Individual questions were an- 
swered and advice given £o those who had been directed. to revise 
their paragraphs. «■ 



Discussion of the lecture oiV| society 
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Various students were asked to read their generalizations (pre- 
pared day 29) about Tudor society. Ue discussed word choice and 
the validity of the statements. Following this activity, the in- 
structors pointed out similarities in the points discussed. This 
activity reviewed categories of information discussed when talking 
about society; e. g. manners, entertainment, social classes, edu- 
cation, urban life, role of women. 

Day 33 

Discussion of Henry \j_ 

Explication of the play with careful attention to Act I, struc- 
ture, theme, etc. 

Return paragraphs of comparison and contrast (See day 32) 

Complete discussion of social categories and Tudor society 

The class reviewed items previously discussed under social acti- 
vity. Slides were shown to illustrate women’s dress, city and rur- 
al life, and how dress was a symbol of class. Discussion continued 
by developing generalizations from evidence and the reverse process 
of establishing facts to suggest a generalization. 

Discussion of lecture on society (See day 32) 

Day 34 

Discussion of Henry 

Ue continued to discuss the play with careful attention given 
to Acts II and III. 

Return paragraphs of comparison and contrast (See day 32) 

Complete discussion of social categories and Tudor society (See day 33) 

Day 35 

Continue discussing Henry \/ 

Ue continued the explication of Henry V with careful attention 
to Acts III and IV. “ 

Discuss paragraphs comparing one aspect of Renaissance society to the 
same aspect of modern society. 

Students read their papers comparing Renaissance and modern 
society to the members of the group. These papers really initiated 
a somewhat superficial but interesting discussion on aspects of 
today's society. This same assignment will be repeated in the 16th 
century unit where it is hoped that having more experience, the 
btudents will go into greater depth. 

Day 36 

Film: Henry \/ (Laurance Olivier) 

Since the production of the play is difficult for 23th century 
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students to visualize, the film uas used to bring the play to life, 
to illustrate staging, etc. Particular attention in the follou up 
discussion uas given to the character of Henry as an individual and 
as a king. The discussion brought out Shakespeare 1 s glorification 
of the personality of the King. He seems to be of the people. 
Shakespeare is uriting in support of the English monarchy. 

Day 37 

-Discuss Henry \/ 

We continued discussion of the play uith careful attention to 
Acts III, IV, and \J — structure, theme, characterization, etc. We 
pointed out the appropriateness of this play to shou the rising 
feeling of nationalism in Elizabethan England. The discussion of 
humanism centered on the follouing: Hou is the humanistic element 

□f individualism seen in the play? Why does the individualism of 
the king excite loyalty in the people around him? 

Discuss humanities questions 

We discussed the action that would follou if people personally 
ansuered the questions as the authors of the pieces of literature 
had done. The universal application of these questions to man and 
his creations uas briefly discussed. Rennaissance art slides uhich 
focused on man uere shoun. The students uere asked to speculate 
on the possible ansuers of the artists. 

Day 38 

Test: Henry \£ 

A tuo-hour revieu of multi-paragraph essay form. The second 
hour uas used to begin an outline of the essay uith instructors 
available. The test question, centered around an explication of 
Hanry’s soliloquy before the battle of Agincourt, asked the students 
to discuss The Duties ofa King vs. Personal Desires of an Individual 
human Being. This question uas deliberately designed to require in- 
dividual thought. Class discussions had provided material to sup- 
port an ansuer uithout specifically discussing the problem of per- 
sonal desires vs. the duties of a king. The essay uas due at the 
beginning of the period, day 39. 

Day 39 

Continue discussion of the implication of the humanities questions 

This uas a free discussion in uhich students attempted to make 
further generalizations about Renaissance man’s ansuers to the hu- 
manities questions. They uere asked to produce their personal list 
of ansuers from day 26. They uere asked, "Why the difference?” 

Revieu concept of history as interpretation 

The concept that all history is interpretation uas revieued. The 
students uere asked to vead in class the introduction to Fenton’s 
32 Problems uhich clearly makes this point. An excerpt of Burkhardt’s 
The Civilization of Renaissance Italy uas distributed for home 
reading to be discussed the follouing day. 
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Day 4D 

Short discussion of Burkhardt*s thesis and student panels 

The major thesis, based on mimeographed excerpts, of Burkhardt*s 
book was established. After this the student panels presented 
other interpretations. Six students uere divided into three pairs 
and each pair presented one interpretation of the Renaissance from 
the D. C. Heath pamphlet, The Renaissance: Medieval or Modern , 

Give out the essay question 

The topic of the essay uas given — "Humanism: The Major Philo- 

sophy Df the Renaissance 11 — and students uere reminded that a topic 
must be narroued into a specific purpose or thesis. 

Day 41 

Discussion of student panels and generalizations about the humanities 
questions 

The major point of the discussion uas that no one theory is 
wrong, but logic, uord choice, presentations and mind set of the 
students made some interpretations more acceptable than others. In 
discussing the ansuers of Renaissance man to the humanities ques- 
tions the students pointed out the fallacy of their oun statements 
and the problems of generalizations. It uas finally agreed that 
everything pointed to the fact that Renaissance man had begun to 
feel that he had great importance and potential as an individual. 
Many uere thinking and feeling independently. Man felt that he 
uas free and had a clue to the meaning of life. Students pointed 
out that many of their personal ideas came from Renaissance man*s 
thought. 

Lecture-discussion: Mr. Hertzler 

The principal of the school came to the class to explain school 
rules and policy and to ansuer questions about the manner in uhich 
the school uas run. 

Day 42 

Return essays from Henry \/ test — discussion of uriting problems 

We revieued the structure of the five-paragraph formal esposi- 
tory essay and discussed content of the Henry \£ essays. A revieu 
of today* s humanism led logically from the discussion of Henry* s 
responsibilities as king. Do all men nou feel a responsibility to 
□ thers7 

Work on test essay in class 

Instructors continued to help on outlines and development for 
the formal essay on humanism. 




D ay 43 

Test: Objective and essay 
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EVALUATION OF THE UNIT: RENAISSANCE 



OBJECTIVE ONE A < . 

To understand how Renaissance man answered the humanitit .3 questions by 
participating in class discussion on the subject. Students will be 
subjectively evaluated by the instructors. The students will be graded 
on the basis ofy^ (excellent), Y (satisfactory), (unsatisfactory), 

0 (inattentive, silent, or disruptive). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

51 students achieved Y't 4 students achieved Y““ 

36 " " ✓ 0 " " 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

90% of the students should achieve a grade of Y or better. 

RESULT 

95% of the students achieved a grade of / (satisfactory) or better. 
OBJECTIVE ONE B 

To understand how Renaissance man answered the humanities questions by 
interpreting, in a multi-paragraph expository essay, a quotation from 
a literary work. The students will be graded on the basis of instruc- 
tors' subjective evaluation. 

HENRY V ESSAY 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

11 students achieved A 17 students achieved D 

32 " 11 B 2 " " F 

28 " " C 1 " " 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

90% of the students should achieve a grade of C or better. 

RESULT 

78% of the students achieved a grade of C or better. 

OBJECTIVE T LJO 

To examine personal answers to the humanities questions by participating 
in class discussions on the topic. Students will be subjectively eval- 
uated by the instructors with whom they discussed th3 topic. The stu- 
dents will be graded on the basis of Y-+ (excellent), Y* (satisfactory), 
Y- (unsatisfactory), 0 (inattentive, silent, or disruptive). 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

37 students achieved v *+ 9 students achieved Y- 

35 11 11 ^ IQ » " 0 

SUCCESS CRITERIA 

80% of the students should achieve a grade of Y or- better. 

RESULT 

79% of the students achieved a grade of Y (satisfactory) or better. 
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